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Music, the natural expression of feeling, has always been regarded 
as the chief help to devotion. The Jewish and the Christian churches 
have, in all ages, made it a prominent part of religious service; it is 
approved by the practice of inspired prophets and apostles; and a 


hymn was the last act of worship in which our Lord joined with his 


disciples. 

Nor, when we consider how admirably it is in all respects adapted to 
our nature, can we wonder at this universal feeling. Poetry combines 
the reason which appeals to the judgment, with all the associations 
which excite and engage the affections; and expresses it in that 
measured flow of language which is so pleasing to the ear; and when 
the influence of music is added, none can be insensible to its power. 
It is the chief delight of the child and of the savage, and the highest 
intellectual enjoyment of cultivated minds. And if thus powerful when 
employed upon objects and interests which exclusively relate to this 
life, what should be its effect when its subjects are of infinite dignity 
and importance—the perfections of God; our relations to him as our 
Father, Redeemer, and Judge; the principles which hallow our present 
duties ; and the hope of a glorious immortality. 

We are not left to conjecture how this solemn and affecting part of 
divine worship should be conducted. In the Psalms of David we have 
the most perfect models, and the richest materials. They abound with 
the noblest strains of adoration, and the most just and affecting views 
of the condition and duties of man. Whatever may be the subject of 
our praise, here are strains worthy of the theme. Whatever may be 
our wants, here is instruction and warning, encouragement and comfort, 
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Happy the man who, with prayer and meditation, makes them the 
subjects of habitual and earnest study; happy for the Church, could 
she possess a version, which, not destroying their character, yet marking 
their application, might assist her christian worshippers to appreciate 
and use these heavenly treasures ! 

If the power of music is thus great and universal; if sacred music 
especially appeals to our holiest and deepest feelings ; if a general feel- 
ing is strengthened tenfold in every individual, when multitudes unite 
to express it; if, finally, we possess inspired treasures of heavenly wis- 
dom and beauty, to employ and guide our devotion ; whence can arise 
the present most unsatisfactory condition of our Church Psalmody ? 
Why is it that congregational singing is almost unknown, and that the 
Clergyman is generally dependent on the caprices of an incompetent and 
self-willed choir? For this most unnatural state of things, a very 
serious cause must exist; and we shall find no difficulty in tracing it. 

Without entering at present into a critical examination of the two 
authorised versions of the Psalms, we may safely declare them to be 
utterly unworthy of the originals. By far the greater part is doggrel, 
which never can be read or sung; and to obtain three or four tolerable 
stanzas for use, it is commonly necessary to bring them together from 
distant parts of a psalm. These broken verses, inferior in style, loose 
in connexion, and vague in meaning,—what definite idea can they offer 
to the understanding ; what personal application to the feelings? and if 
they have nothing to interest either the head or the heart, how should 
they be sung with spirit ? 

Nor should we overlook a most important and influential considera- 
tion—the inadequacy of the Psalms fully to express christian truths 
and christian feelings. There is indeed no essential difference between 
the principles of the former and the latter dispensations. Christ came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil the law. The corruption of man, his inability 
to make satisfaction to God, and the consequent necessity for a vicarious 
atonement, are fully set forth, and the great practical duties of love to 
God and man are strongly enforced, in both; but the gospel displays 
the substance of good things of which the law was only the shadow. 
It makes known the strength by which we may perform the duties 
enjoined by the law, and the satisfaction through which we escape its 
penalties. It exalts the standard of morality, while it delivers us from 
legal bondage, and alone reveals those glorious truths from which our 
hope and consolation are derived. -Christians will not, and they ought 
not, to be satisfied with any form of worship which does not exalt the 
Saviour, and fully set forth the great and glorious truths conneeted 
with redemption. They must approve the doctrine, to sing with the 
understanding; they must feel the personal application, to sing with 
the spirit. Can they do either, if, in this part of their devotions, they are 
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confined to words, inestimable, indeed, when properly used and under- 
stood, but which belong to a former and imperfect dispensation ? 

These considerations have forced themselves upon the attention of 
the Clergy, and led to the extensive introduction of selections from the 
authorized versions, with the addition of approved hymns. The prin- 
ciple of selection has been acted upon by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and many of our Bishops have publicly sanctioned 
the use of hymns.* Encouraged by this semi-official approbation, such 
selections have multiplied exceedingly. Probably not fewer than three 
hundred exist at the present moment. These present every variety of 
character—from the mere selection of almost unaltered portions of the 
psalms, to the hymn book, which scarce admits a stanza from our 
authorized versions ; and from the coldest strains of rationality, to the 
warmest nonsense of sensual devotion. Most of them have been 
designed for the use of particular churches, but a few have aimed at a 
wider circulation. Not one has yet obtained general approval; and a 
very small proportion indeed bear any marks of the patient labour by 
which alone excellence can be obtained. Their editors appear to have 
greatly underrated the difficulties of their task. 

It is not to be denied that very great evils arise out of the present 
unsettled state of our psalmody. 


The principle of uniformity in the public worship of the Church, of which 
“ the setting forth of God’s most worthy praise ” by singing, is unquestionably one 
department, is thus annulled ; whilst some of her ministers introduce or continue 
forms of worship, which the Church knows not, and which others refuse to 
adopt. 

Together with the annulling of uniformity in our services, an avenue is thus 
laid open for introducing into them a variety and discrepancy of style and 
manner, of sentiment, perhaps, and doctrine, if it be true, as I presume it is 
unquestionable, that hymns, as well as the more direct methods of instruction, 
may be the vehicles of particular opinions; and thus, as one or the other of the 
usages before us is observed, occasion is given for impressing different religious 
views upon the mind, and for engaging the heart in different religious feelings. 

The unedifying spectacle is meanwhile exhibited, of ministers of the same 
Church at variance with each other in an important department of the public 
offices of the Church: the one class apparently, by implication at least, reflect- 
ing on the more contracted sphere occupied by the other; the other condemn- 
ing what by them is esteemed the former's unwarranted deviation from rule: 
both classes certainly proceeding in different lines of action, and thus appearing 
as ministers of detached and independent congregations, rather than of the 
same united and comprehensive Church, 

Hence the character of one or the other is liable to suffer depreciation, on a 
comparison, to the prejudice of ministerial usefulness ; the community naturally 
forming opinions of each, according to their own judgment or prepossessions. 
Thus, in the general discussion of ecclesiastical matters, each will find some to 
disapprove him ; more particularly, in the course of those changes which take 
place in a parochial charge, he who, in the face of the congregation accustomed 
to a greater latitude in singing God’s praises, shall limit himself and his people 


* We have before us a list of fourteen Archbishops and Bishops, ten of whom are 
still Jiving, who have given their public sanction to volumes of this nature. 
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to the more confined method of celebrating them, will probably be censured for 
needless and unreasonable strictness and preciseness, even if he escape charges 
of a graver nature; whilst he who shall introduce into a congregation, accus- 
tomed exclusively to the provisions of the Church, supererogatory effusions, will 
be liable to incur the charge of irregularity and ecclesiastical licentiousness. 

This observation, which applies immediately to the inferior Clergy in their 
parochial ministrations, is applicable also to the superior order of the ministry. 
Together with general reflections on their difference of sentiment, such invidious 
comparisons as are made between successive incumbents of a parish, are likely 
to be instituted between successive prelates of a diocese, if they happen, as may 
have been exemplified in fact, to differ from each other concerning the sanction, 
which they may allow or deny to the singing of unauthorized compositions within 
their charge. 

These discrepancies in the ministers of the Church are calculated to be a 
stumbling-block and an offence to her members in general; to diminish their 
satisfaction with her institutions ; and to weaken their attachment to her minis- 
trations. More especially, it is easy to imagine, that they, who have been 
indulged in what they may perhaps have been encouraged to esteem as the more 
spiritual devotion of hymns, will, in the event of a change of their minister, be 
less satisfied with more sober psalmody, and perceive in the withdrawal of the 
indulgence a motive to alienation perhaps, at least to restlessness and dis- 
content: they whose devotions have been limited in the praises of God to 
psalmody, which they have been taught to respectas the only authorized provision 
of the Church, will, in the event of such a change, be embarrassed by the newly 
introduced hymns, and object to partake in what they deem to be an unlawful 
vervice. 

Similar consequences occur with respect to those whom the accideat of a 
journey, or a temporary residence in a strange place, may introduce to a course 
of unaccustomed singing, in which previous ignorance may find them unpre- 
pared, or a sense of the absence of due authority may indispose them for join- 
ing; and who are thus tempted to join in a form of worship, the lawfulness of 
which they doubt of or deny, or are precluded by conscientious scruples, the 
result of the irregularity of others, from taking any part in the delightful office 
of singing praises to God. 

Meanwhile the character of the Church herself suffers wrong from these 
diversities, in the estimation of those who ought to regard her with unmixed 
affection and veneration ; being subject, on the one hand, to the imputation of 
a want of zeal and diligence in adapting her provisions to the requisitions of her 
people, and in supplying needful materials for their devotions ; and on the other, 
to the charge of want of energy to maintain her discipline, to preserve uniformity 
in her services, to regulate the conduct of her ministers, and to control and 
correct eccentricities, 

Dithculties perhaps may exist in the way of discovering and applying an 
effectual remedy, and some inconveniences may attend the attempt to arrive at 
it, But positive evils, as we have seen, do actually exist, aud do call for cor- 
rection, if capable of being administered. They affect the uniformity and the 
consistency of the public worship of the Church; the agreement of ber minis- 
ters in their public ministrations; the character of her prelates, as well as of 
her inferior pastors; the worship and spiritual welfare of her members in gene- 
ral ; the character of the Church herself. They are positive, palpable, great, 
and growing evils. They cannet be concealed or denied: they are not likely 
to sink into non-existence or insignificance: connivance and quietude will do 
as they have done, that is, they will establish and agyravate them ; they will 
jucrease, if they are not corrected: so that some possible difficulty or inconve- 
nlence, even it exceeding the probable reality, might well be encountered in 
attempting to minister their cure.* 








submitted to the Consideration of the Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. By One of their Brethren, pp. 11—18.—Rivingtons, 1835. 
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Whether ecclesiastical authority could at this time be prudently 
exercised on the subject is very doubtful. That Bishop would be more 
bold than discreet, who should oppose himself to the general feeling of 
the community, as well as to the opinions of so many of his brethren, 
by attempting to restrict his diocese to the Old and New Versions of 
the Psalms. Nor would he act wisely to forbid the introduction of any 
selection which he had not first examined and approved ; a step, which 
might place him in the invidious position of opposing his own taste to 
that of others, and deciding the dispute by authority; or else implicate 
his credit, as approving the book, which in fact he had only permitted. 

The great difficulty with which all editors have had to contend, has been 
the want of materials. The literary standard of the Church ought not 
to be low; and of the thousands of hymns which exist, very few 
indeed rise even to endurable mediocrity. ‘It has been my plan,” 
says Bp. Heber, when preparing his own hymn-book, “ to collect, and, 
in some instances, to adopt, the best published hymns, and whatever 
applicable passages of religious poetry admitted of it. That these are 
not more numerous in my collection, and that there is so much of my 
own, I trust you will impute, not to any conceit in my own workman- 
ship, but to the real scarcity of foreign materials, and the miserable 
feebleness and want of taste which the generality of such collections 
display.” (Heber’s Life, vol. ii. p. 50.) In another letter, he remarks, 
‘*‘ If you saw the heaps of manure which [ have been obliged to turn 
over to gain a few barley-corns, you would not think so ill of my dili- 
gence.” (Vol. ii. p. 40.) and in a still earlier letter, p. 32,—“I really 
think, if the undertaking prospers, it may be the means of rendering 
good service to the Church, and to the cause of rational piety, by 
taking place of the vile trash, vile in sentiment and theology, as well 
as style, which prevails more or less in all the collections I have 
seen.” The testimony of Montgomery in the preface to his Christian 
Psalmist is equally decisive. ‘* Though we have hymns without num- 
ber,” he says, “ few of them lay claim to great literary merit.” “The 
faults in ordinary hymns are vulgar phrases, low words, hard words, 
technical terms, inverted construction, broken syntax, barbarous abbre- 
viations, that make our beautiful English horrid even to the eye, bad 
rhymes, no rhymes where rhymes are expected, but above all, numbers 
without cadence.” 

Very many hymns which are free from these grosser faults of style, 
have nevertheless not the smallest claim to be received. The hymn 
reads off smoothly, and offers nothing at which the ear revolts, yet fails 
to fix the attention. On closer examination, it is found to be made up 
of common-place, vague expressions, strung loosely together, and defying 
all definite explanation. 

More serious faults remain to be noticed. Many hymns are very 
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unsound in doctrine. ‘Take one example of multitudes that might be 
quoted—the popular hymn which begins, ‘‘ Not all the blood of beasts.” 


My soul looks back to see 
The burdens thou didst bear, 
When hanging on th’ accursed tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there. 
If this have any meaning, it is, that every sin has its measure of 
punishment, and that our Saviour suffered the actual amount of punish- 
ment due to every individual sin that should afterwards be committed 
by his people—a principle which may equally apply, since extremes of 
error meet, to the Genevese tenets of absolute election and certain 
perseverance, and to the Romish fables of purgatory and indulgences. 

Impudent familiarity is a common fault ; and not a few hymns, and 
those by popular authors, are grossly indecent. These pages must not 
be polluted with illustrations ; but the indignant expressions of Bishop 
Heber on the subject may properly be quoted. ‘It is not enough to 
object to such expressions, that they are fanatical—they are positively 
profane. When our Saviour was on earth, and in great humility con- 
versant with mankind; when he sat at the table, and washed the feet, 
and healed the diseases of his creatures; yet did not his disciples give 
him any more familiar name than Master or Lord. And now, at the 
right hand of his Father’s majesty, shall we address him with ditties of 
embraces and passion, or in language which it would be disgraceful in 
an earthly sovereign to endure? Such expressions, it is said, are taken 
from Scripture; but even if the original application, which is often 
doubtful, were clearly and unequivocally ascertained, yet, though the 
collective Christian Church may be very properly personified as the 
spouse of Christ, an application of such language to christian believers 
is as dangerous as it is absurd and unauthorized. Nor is it going too 
far to assert, that the brutalities of a common swearer can scarcely bring 
religion into more sure contempt, or more scandalously profane the 
Name which is above every name in heaven and earth, than certain 
epithets applied to Christ in some of our popular collections of religious 
poetry.” (Life of Heber, vol. i. p. 371.) 

When the editor shall have rejected all the hymns which must thus 
be condemned, and arranged perhaps more than a sufficient number for 
his purpose, his serious labour is only commencing. He will find that 
a very large proportion of the comparatively excellent require much alte- 
ration. False rhymes will remain to be corrected ; prosaic lines to be 
elevated; unmeaning repetitions to be pruned away ; obscure passages 
to be made clear ; loose expressions to be more strictly applied; faulty 
stanzas to be replaced with others ; hymns too long for use to be reduced 
within proper limits; and all to be so done, that the corrected hymn 
shall present a perfect connexion and completeness in itself, with unity 
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of style and character. It is evident that such a process of correction 
involves all the labour and responsibility of original composition, and 
that the most classical taste will fail, unless combined with the power 
to improve. 

He will require this power for another object essential to a church 
hymn book. There are no hymns which illustrate with due force and 
clearness those points of doctrine and discipline, which mark the diffe- 
rence between an Apostolic Church, and a voluntary sect. Upon 
baptism, he will find that our Lord received and blessed little children ; 
but nothing on the sacrament as an efficacious means of grace, ‘‘ gene- 
rally necessary to salvation.” For hymns on the dignity and authority 
of the ministerial office he will search in vain. The following, by 
Montgomery, is in many church collections :— 

We bid thee welcome, in the name 
Of Jesus, our exalted head; 


Come as a Servant ; so he came, 
And we receive thee in his stead. 


In five following stanzas, the minister is welcomed as a shepherd, a 
watchman, an angel, a teacher, and a messenger; but his authority as 
& RULER is nowhere recognised. Upon these and similar important 
subjects, unity, obedience, &c., if the editor would have hymns he 
must trust to his own resources. 

Despairing to reach the standard which the lowest requirements of 
the Church would fix, he may content himself with illustrating the great 
festivals of the christian year, and completing his limited plan with a 
few miscellaneous hymns. Even here he will meet with great difficul~ 
ties in the execution. Taste proverbially differs, even upon productions 
of acknowledged excellence: how much more in hymns, which are for 
the most part approved, not for any merits of their own, but on account 
of some personal associations. His favourites will be received with 
contempt by readers who will condemn his book because it does not 
include their own. 

Equal, perhaps greater, difficulties apply to a public body. Such a 
work, including the extensive corrections and adaptations required, can 
be accomplished only by that patient, determined labour, which is little 
likely to be incurred where personal responsibility does not exist. To 
assign to every member of a committee his own portion of the work, 
would be to obtain a patchwork production. If they act together, under 
the influence of different tastes, there is scarcely a hymn so excellent 
but some one would be found to object to it, and scarcely one so bad 
but it may find a patron; and to proceed upon the principle of mutual 
and equal concession would end, as such compromises usually do, in 
giving perfect satisfaction to none. The control of a principal to decide 
in the last instance would prevent many of these evils; but this would 
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be making the work, in fact, that of an individual, whose power would 
probably be derived rather from the commanding influence of his 
station than from superior competency. 

But what if the society should secure the services of a christian poet 
willing to devote himself to the task, and whose established reputation 
would seem to afford a pledge of successful accomplishment? It would 
then be better that this individual should begin and complete it as his 
own work ; and that the society should withhold their official sanction 
until they were enabled to decide on its actual merit ; otherwise, they 
might incur the necessity of inflicting undeserved pain and discredit, by 
rejecting as a failure what had been undertaken at their own request. 
A superior poet may not succeed as a writer of hymns: their style is 
peculiar. They must not only approve themselves to the taste of the 
educated by the correct and forcible application of truth, but also, and 
especially, to the understanding of the illiterate, by their perfect simpli- 
city of diction. The poetic ornaments, which so many confound with 
poetry itself,—mistakenly, for simplicity belongs not less to the higher 
order of poetry than to excellence in every other art,—are out of place 
ina hymn. The words must be the plainest; the order of them the 
most natural ; the imagery, such as all may be familiar with. There must 
be no classical allusions, of which only a cultivated taste can appreciate 
the beauty ; and no complex ideas, of which only a mind disciplined by 
education can perceive the force. He who astonishes his readers by 
gorgeous imagery, clothed in splendid language, would fail in writ- 
ing to the comprehension of a child; and he who delights them with 
the rich and softened feeling with which he leads them through a long 
train of reflections, would find himself hopelessly cramped in the attempt 
to compress his subject within three or four stanzas. 

Take, as an illustration, a hymn by a very elegant poet and most 
estimable man, which is found in almost every collection of sacred 
poetry, and which, indeed, is so generally admired, that it may seem 
almost heresy to object to it. Consider it as written for the million of 
National School children, and their still less educated friends. 


I praised the earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield ; 
And earth and ocean seem'd to say, 
“Our beauties are but for a day !” 


I praised the sun, whose chariot roll'd 

On wheels of amber and of gold ; 

I praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleam’d sweetly through the summer sky ; 
And moon and sun in answer said, 

“ Our days of light are numbered.” 
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© God! O Good beyond compare! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair ; 

If thus thy bounties gild the span, 

Of ruin’d earth and sinful man ; 

How glorious must the mansion be 

Where thy redeem’d shall dwell with thee ! 

A garland is a wreath of flowers; what are gay garlands of various 
green? How will a peasant, who has no idea of a field but the matter- 
of-fact one, associate this with the sea? What is the resemblance 
between a shield and the sea? and how is the blue sea like a silver 
shield? Has the comparison any object or meaning beyond that of 
affording a smooth line? The chariot of the sun is a heathen image, 
which ought not to be introduced into a christian hymn. What is the 
moon’s eye? softer than what? According te the construction of the 
lines, it is softer than the chariot of the sun. No poetic license can 
justify forcing out “numbered ” to a third syllable, and making it rhyme 
with said. ‘‘ Gild the span” is beyond the comprehension of most for 
whom hymns are written. 

This is not hypercriticism. The most definite ideas, and the most 
strict precision of thought and language, are quite compatible with the 
utmost freedom of poetry, and are essential to its force. The mind 
may be made to slumber, as through a pleasing dream, over a succession 
of images remotely connected, and clothed in words which drop softly 
on the ear; but this lullaby style of verse will neither improve the 
understanding nor refine the taste. 

Considering, then, all the difficulties of the attempt—difficulties 
which taste and talent are by no means certain to overcome, and which 
are greatly underrated here, (indeed, none can appreciate them but 
those who have actually travelled the road,) every thing will strengthen 
the opinion which our present most estimable Primate expressed sixteen 
years ago, that ina work of this kind the approval of the public 
ought to precede any authoritative official sanction. 

No collection would be entitled to countenance which is not most 
emphatically, and in every sense of the word, a cuurcn Book. It 
should be a church book in the absence, as far as possible, of any thing 
like innovation ; in its perfect harmony with all the other services of the 
Church; in the fulness with which it provides for all future and possible, 
as well as for present circumstances ; andin the prominence with which 
every thing connected with the principles and discipline of the Church 
is brought forth, and practically maintained. It should look carefully 
to the good old ways, and walk only in them. 

The Psalms should certainly form the basis of the work, and the full 
number ought to be given; if for no other reason, because it would be 
presumption to condemn what has always been used in the Church, and 
is still generally received. Besides, a work would be manifestly incom- 
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plete if the numbers are often broken by the omission of Psalms. True, 
there may be several not generally suited to congregational worship ; 
but there are none which may not be profitably read, and very few 
which may not sometimes be sung. Difference of opinion will also 
exist respecting the Psalms to be omitted; and it is better that one 
individual should pass by those which he undervalues, which yet ought 
not to offend him by their presence, than that another should find his 
favourites excluded. A book designed for the instruction and comfort of 
all, should afford lessons for every one, as well as strains of general 
application. The Psalms omitted from collections have generally been 
excluded, not because their subjects unfitted them for use, which, indeed, 
it would be impiety to assert, but because they were badly versified : 
but this objection admits of being obviated by seeking among other than 
the authorized versions; or at all events by versifying them anew. 
Besides, were the Psalms valuable only as affording a standard to fix the 
character and restrain the vagaries of hymnology, this alone would be a 
sufficient reason for preserving their full number, and for giving to them 
the utmost prominence. 

The Psalms which appear the least congregational are very often 
highly important by enforcing truths and duties, upon which a hymn 
could scarcely be written. Such are those which set forth the duty and 
responsibility of magistrates and rulers ; God’s judgments on the enemies 
of his people; the punishment of particular heinous sins, &c.; upon 
which it would not be easy to speak with due authority and force, 
except under the express sanction of the words of inspiration. Who, 
for example, would write a hymn on the subject of the 109th Psalm, 
which, with prophetic reference to Judas, so awfully expresses the guilt 
and punishment of treachery? And when the crime and fate of the 
traitor are referred to in the services for the day, why may not the 
lesson be euforced and applied by stanzas like the following? 

When man for guilty gain betrays 
His brother or his friend, 


How awful is the traitor’s doom, 
How terrible his end! 


Lost for the sordid thirst of gold, 
Which fill’d his guilty breast : 

Oh, while we shudder at his fate, 
May we the sin detest! 

Lord, we would give thee all our heart ; 
Thine may we ever be ; 

Nor let a single sin have power 
To make us false to thee! 

The extent to which Hymns should be used is entirely a question of 
expediency, to be decided by considerations of usefulness, and in subor- 
dination to church principles. The usual plan has been, to make them 
illustrate the great festivals, adding a few for occasional subjects, such 
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as school sermons, witha more or less copious selection of miscellaneous 
hymns. The objection to this plan is, that it is entirely loose, and offers 
nothing either to guide the taste of the editor or the reader, in the 
choice, arrangement, or subjects of the hymns, or to give permanency 
to the volume. The considerations, whether the selection should be 
limited or copious, what hymns should be chosen, to what extent they 
should be revised, and in what order arranged, depend entirely on the 
taste of an individual—of all reasons the weakest and most unsatisfac- 
tory. No valid reason could be given why the book should not be 
larger cr smaller; for the plan has no regular outline, to show that it 
is imperfect or complete. The subsequent publication of a few good 
original hymns would lead to a revision of the book, or to a new selection 
which would supersede it. No security is afforded that it may not be 
made a vehicle for party spirit, or false doctrine : it refers to no standard 
by which it may be fairly and easily tried : and thus it may be, as some of 
the collections really are, much more suited to the conventicle than to 
the church. Every thing connected with the Church and her services 
should present a marked character in the strictest accordance with her 
own, and take high, nay, the highest ground in public confidence and 
respect. This never could be claimed for such collections, 

The late estimable Bishop Heber, whose volume of hymns has 
mainly contributed to fix public attention upon this subject, assigned 
one or more hymns to each Sunday, and applied them to the Gospel for 
the day. This plan secured many important advantages. It connected 
the hymns with the Liturgy; it fixed their subjects; it gave them a 
value in their application to the day, independent of all differences 
and caprices of taste; and it marked the proper extent of the book itself. 
In short, the general principle was one which every true Churchman 
would approve. 

The objection to his plan is, that it is too contracted. It omits all 
reference to the subjects of the Lessons and Epistles, which have an 
equal claim to notice ; and thus it not only fails to mark the beautiful 
and close connexion which unites all the appointed parts of the service, 
but often rests upon the mere fact related in the Gospel, overlooking 
its application. Thus the subject for the fourth Sunday afte~ the 
{piphany is the implicit obedience we owe to God as the universal and 
almighty Ruler; his goodness and condescension in blessing those who 
trust in him; and his judgment on the disobedient and impenitent. 
This is set forth in the appointed Morning and Evening Lessons. The 
Gospel displays the power and authority of Christ over the spiritual and 
material worlds, in his casting out the devils, and stilling the tempest. 
The Epistle enforces a most important application of the general truth, 
in the obedience for conscience’ sake which we owe to rulers, as 
appointed by God, and acting by his authority. In Heber’s collection, 
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five hymns are applied to this day, but all are on the facts related in the 
Gospel ; and of three originals, neither is suitable to be sung in a congre- 
gation. The Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity is throughout on the important 
subject of God's commission to his appointed Ministers, and the bless- 
ings he imparts through their ministrations. Their office and power, by 
the word of Christ, to awaken from the death of sin, is represented in the 
Gospel by the raising a corpse to life. The fact is made the subject of 
a beautiful little dramatic ode, which again could not be used in publie 
worship, The application is unnoticed. 

This close connexion between the Lessons, Epistle, and Gospel, 
appointed for the day, prevails throughout the year, and the Liturgy sets 
forth a complete and orderly course of divinity and church government, 
in doctrine, practice, and discipline,; for not only are the different parts 
of the service for each day thus united, but the successive Sundays and 
holidays have also their proper connexion between themselves, as their 
subjects follow in due order; and lead forward the disciple step by step 
in the knowledge of his duties and privileges as a member of Christ’s 
Church.* The principles thus set forth in the Liturgy cannot be gain- 
sayed, for they are given in the full unaltered language of the Bible ; but 
he who studies the whole in a candid and humble spirit, and with prayer 
and meditation, cannot fail, by God's blessing, to be a good Christian, 
and a sound Churchman. 

Here, then, is the principle upon which an arrangement may be made 
in strict conformity with the Church—an arrangement, by which the 
hymns may be so united with the Liturgy, that each may promote the 
objects of the other; the Liturgy giving sanction and support to the 
hymns, the hymns affording a key to the meaning and application of the 
Liturgy. We may thus secure for the hymns the same practical cha- 
racter and catholic spirit which prevails in all the services of the 
Church; and by carefully studying the Liturgy as a model, we have a 
eertain standard not only of sound doctrine, but also of correct taste. 
Nor will this be deemed unimportant, when it is considered that the 
editor who labours week after week among the wretched trash which 
prevails in hymn-books, will have his taste materially lowered, till a 
hymn, contemptible in itself, will appear respectable by comparison. 
Against this evil, the careful study of the Bible and Prayer-book affords 
the best, if not the only security. 


*“ The texts for all his future sermons were constantly taken out of the Gospel for 
the day, and he did as constantly declare why the Church did appoint that portion 
of Scripture to be that day read; and in what manner the collect for every: Sunday 
does refer to the Gospel, or to the Epistle, then to be read to them; and, that they 
might pray with understanding, he did usually take occasion to explain, not otily the 
collect for every particular Sunday, but the reasons of all the collects, responses, 
and other parts of our Church Service; and made it appear to them, that the whole 
service of the Church was a reasonable, and therefore an acceptable sacrifice to God.” 
— Isaac Walton's Life of the Rev. G. Herbert. 
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* It will be of no avail,” says Bishop Marsh, ‘“ to preserve a con- 
sistency of doctrine throughout the prayers of the Church, if different 
doctrines are inculcated by the aid of psalms and hymns. Nor must we 
forget that the impression which is made by the singing of hymns is 
much more powerful], and much more endurable, than the effect which is 
produced by the reading of prayers. The importance also which in many 
places attaches to the hymn-book is equal, if not superior, to the im- 
portance ascribed to the Prayer-book. Hence the former becomes the 
manual for doctrine as well as devotion ; and though the prayers of the 
Liturgy cannot be omitted, it is the hymn-book which too frequently 
supplies the most valued portion of Divine service.”* 

This argument, which is decisive against the abuse of hymns, is 
equally conclusive in favour of their regulated use. In fact, the people 
decidedly prefer them; and it is our duty, as well as our policy, to 
make that, which we cannot avoid, safe and useful. And indeed the 
advantages to be obtained from a good church hymn-book are of the 
most important character. It would secure congregational singing. It 
would afford a domestic resource, pleasing at all times, but especially 
valuable to those who are prevented by sickness, or other unavoidable 
causes, from attending public worship. It would exalt the Liturgy in 
the estimation of the multitude, by enabling them to see the force and 
beauty of its connexion, and to feel the value of its application. It 
would create a stronger attachment to the offices of the Church, by asso- 
ciating them with popular hymns. It would afford a practical safeguard 
against errors in doctrine, and a powerful means of creating a correct 
taste. Lastly, and perhaps the most important consideration of all, it 
would afford the means of fortifying the young against future tempta- 
tion, The probable career of a poor child affords subject for deep 
anxiety to those who know the trials and dangers to which so many of 
the poor are exposed. But if a few favourite hymns have become 
fixed in his memory, with the appropriate and pleasing tunes to which 
he has been accustomed to sing them, can their effect be small, to check 
him in the paths of sin, and to strengthen his feelings of contrition ; or if, 
unhappily, he should have lost himself in a career of profligacy, to pre- 
vent conscience from slumbering amidst his guilt, and, when he feels 
the misery which guilt must produce, to carry back his thoughts to the 
innocent and happy days of his boyhood ? 

These considerations of the uses to which hymns apply show how 
unsound is that principle, which would confine them to general subjects, 
and to specific addresses to the Deity. We sing to the praise and glory 
of God; and God is honoured, not by the mere words we utter, but by 
the humble contrition, the grateful dependence, the holy joy, which he 





* Appendix to Charge, 1820—quoted in CugisT1AN RemMemspRaNceR, April, 
1821, p. 210, 
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reads in our hearts. Where such feelings are awakened and strength 
ened by a hymn, that hymn, though its style should be that of narration, 
or reflection, or exhortation, is truly a hymn of praise. Every subject 
upon which a devotional feeling would naturally express itself in music, 
may properly be made the subject of a hymn; and if it be of 
general application, the hymn will be congregational. It is not neces- 
sary that hymns should be confined to praise, or addressed directly to 
the Deity ; they may include prayer, like the Ze Dewm, and the hymn 
at the end of the Communion Service; they may speak the praise of 
God without being addressed to him, like the Magnificat and the 
Thanksgiving Psalm in the office for the churching of women; they 
may consist in mutual exhortation to praise him, like the 95th and 
100th Psalms; they may be in the singular number, like the last 
clause in the Te Deum ; and indeed, wherever they involve the personal 
application of general truths and general duties, such as considerations 
connected with repentance, death, &c., the singular will be much more 
forcible. 

On the other hand, hymns, must not be cold, didactic expositions of 
truth, addressed only to the understanding, and without any thing to 
awaken and raise the affections ; they should not be mere versifications 
of passages in the Bible, or of prayers in the Liturgy. What, indeed, can 
be more absurd than to put the collects into stiff cramped verse, and call 
them hymns? An exception, however, may be allowed, when the highly 
poetic character of the original evidently designates it as a proper sub- 
ject for a melody: such is our beautiful Christmas hymn—‘* When 
shepherds watch’d their flocks by night.” They should never consist of 
those cold, general recognitions of God’s power and greatness, which a 
deist or a pagan might sing; but should always acknowledge him as our 
Creator, Redeemer, and Judge. 

When hymns refer to high religious attainments, it should always be 
as objects to be appreciated and desired, but never as already enjoyed. 
How few persons in any congregation could dare to appeal to God in the 
words of Doddridge! 


Hast thou a lamb in all thy flock 
I would disdain to feed ; 

Hast thou a foe, before whose face 
I fear thy cause to plead? 


Such expressions are far more likely to be arrogated by pharisaic igno- 
rance and presumption than to be used by humble gratitude; and, at 
all events, a congregation ought not to be trapped into using language, 
which, to the majority, might be an appeal to God in support of a false- 
hood.* 





* Not many years ago, a gentleman who officiates as an occasional minister 
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Hymns differ from sacred poetry in being the simple expression of 
holy feelings, such as weak and sinful mortals may reverently utter in 
the presence of a holy and almighty God; not only do they exclude 
all the trickery of wordy declamation and florid ornament, but also 
whatever in the style or manner may divert attention from the sacred 
truths we recognise, and the glorious God we address. When we wor- 
ship God with the heart, we cannot dwell upon the prettinesses of 
literary taste. 

The distinction between a congregational hymn, a personal hymn, 
and sacred poetry, will be shown best by example: a beautiful hymn 
of Cowper’s may illustrate the two former. 


Oh for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heav’nly frame, 

A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb ! 


Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord ? 

Where is the soul- refreshing view 
Of Jesus, and his word ! 

What peaceful hours I then enjoy’d ; 
How sweet their mem’ry still ! 

But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 


Return, O holy Dove; return, 
Sweet messenger of rest ! 

I hate the sins that made thee mourn, 
And drove thee from my breast. 

The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 

Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee. 

So shall my walk be close with God; 
Calm and serene my frame ; 

So purer light shall mark the road 
That leads me to the Lamb. 


The first and three last stanzas of this hymn may be used by every 
humble Christian who desires the comfort and help of the Holy Spirit : 
it belongs to a class, the most popular and effective of all, which are 
truly congregational, because they are universally personal. The same 
remark applies to Bishop Ken’s morning and evening hymns, which 
are most effective in a congregation, because they may be sung with 








among a society of Nonconformists, gave out to his congregation Wesley’s 68th 
hymn, and among other stanzas, the following :— 
** No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness— 
A poor wayfaring man ; 
I lodge awhile in tents below, 
Or gladly wander to and fro, 
Till I my Canaan gain.” 
This poor houseless pilgrim had recently bought a villa and estate. 
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propriety by every individual. But the second and third stanzas of the 
hymn quoted could not be thus used, because they are suited only to 
a particular state of feeling. 

Of sacred poetry, not adapted either for public or private worship, a 
better example cannot be afforded than Merrick’s version of the 119th 
Psalm, and part of the last verse—* I have gone astray like a lost 
sheep.” No image can be more expressive; and how well itaccords 
with the most fervent devotion, may be see.1 in the general confession 
which begins our service. But Merrick follows out the comparison till 
he loses sight of the object it should illustrate. His verses have great 
beauty, but never could make a hymn. 

Thine eyes in me the sheep behold, 

Whose feet have wander’d from the fold— 
That guideless, helpless, strives in vain 

To find its safe retreat again :— 

Now listens, if perchance its ear 

The Shepherd’s well-known voice may hear ; 
Now, as the tempests round it blow, 

In plaintive accents vents its wo. 

Before proceeding to explain the manner in which our selection has 
been prepared, it will be right to offer a few remarks on the books and 
writers who have supplied the chief part of the materials. 

The Old Version is little more than the Psalms so arranged in measured 
lines as to enable them to carry tunes, but with little regard to correct- 
ness, either of accent or of rhyme. [Its faithfulness to the original 
has been a subject of deserved praise; and whenever it attains in any 
degree to grace and accuracy of versification, it excels every other 
version ; but independent of the generally harsh and irregular flow of 
its lines, it abounds with obsolete and prosaic expressions. Where it 
can be so recast as to remove the harshness, yet preserve the strength, 
it is excellent; but not many of the psalms, or even stanzas, can be 
used without great alteration. The 29th is very happy, and strikingly 
contrasts with its tame and drawling rival in the New Version. 

Numerous stanzas are scattered through the New Version which are 
at least respectable, and the 34th and 139th Psalms, with parts of many 
others, are excellent; but the general execution is not to be: com- 
mended. It sacrifices the vigour of the original by a loose and careless 
style, in which the lines are encumbered with words. having no other 
use than to wedge them out to their due length: and it often enfeebles, 
and sometimes destroys the sense of the original, by changes of ex- 
pression, and by frequent unwarranted interpolations, even of whole 
lines. Its diffuseness makes it very difficult to correct, for it com- 
monly spreads over a couple of stanzas the matter which ought to have 
been compressed into one ; indeed, it seems to have been hastily written, 
and published without due revision. 
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Merrick has fewer stanzas which individually would be condemned, 
than any other version; but the general effect is that of a tame 
monotonous smoothness, which soon wearies. This is greatly in- 
creased by his almost invariable use of the eight syllable stanza, of 
which all the couplets rhyme. A few selections may be made with 
good effect ; but in general, he is intolerably diffuse. He thus renders 
Ps. xxxvi. 5,6. ‘‘ Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens; and thy 
faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. Thy righteousness is like the 
great mountains ; thy judgments are a great deep: O Lord, thou pre- 
servest man and beast.” 
Thy mercy, Lord, to heaven extends, 
Thy truth the lofty clouds transcends ; 
Fix'd as the mountain's solid base, 
Thy righteousness maintains her place. 
Who seeks to trace the will divine, 
By reason’s aid, with scanty line, 
(Prepost’rous !) would the Seip explore, 
And measure with his span the shore. 
Nor rest thy cares alone confined 
To us, the sons of human kind ; 
Thy hand, th’ unconscious brute sustains, 
And spreads his pasture in the plains. 
Again, Ps. ex. 1—“ The Lord said unto my Lord.” 
Th’ almighty Lord, beneath whose seat 
The starry orbs their course repeat, 
In awful majesty array’d, 
Thus to my Lord Messiah said. 
Of all the versions of the Psalms, none preserves the spirit of 
the original as that of Sandys, published in 1636. Its use, unfortu- 
nately, is very much limited by irregular metres, by his often neglect- 
ing to divide the Psalm into stanzas, and generally by the use of 
antiquated modes of expression; otherwise, it would have claimed 
precedence of every other as much for practical usefulness, as it unques- 
tionably does for vigorous poetry. His 133d Psalm, and selections 
from his 92d and 148th, will be found in our volume. His 29th might 
also have been adopted with some slight change, but that the Old 
Version supplied one of equal vigour and greater simplicity: it will 
probably be new to many of our readers. 
You that are of princely birth, 
Praise the Lord of heaven and earth ; 
Glory give, his power proclaim, 
Magnify and praise his name ; 
Worship ; in the beauty bless, 
Beauty of his holiness. 
From a dark and show’ring cloud, 
On the floods that roar aloud, 
Hark ! his voice with terror breaks 
God, our God in thunder speaks: 
Powerful in his voice is he ; 
Full of power and majesty. 
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Hlis renown by ev’ry tongue, 
Through his holy temple sung: 
He the raging floods restrains ; 
Ile a King for ever reigns; 
God, his people shall increase, 
Arm with strength, and bless with peace. 

Many have thought it desirable rather to have an entirely new ver- 
sion, which should embody in a few stanzas the general spirit and 
meaning of each Psalm, than versify them strictly throughout; and 
unquestionably, if this were well done, it might be the most useful 
mode of rendering them into verse. But to do this well requires a 
power which has never yet been displayed by any writer of hymns— 
the power to grasp an extent of massy truth, and to compress and 
mould it into a living form of ease, elegance, and force. What has 
been attempted in this way has been little 9r nothing more than the 
amplification of a select passage. This is a very easy, but a most 
unsatisfactory mode of versifying Psalms. He who selects easy paths 
must never hope to achieve excellence, As to making the Psalms 
speak the language of the New Testament, it is only torturing them 
into vague, stiff, bad hymns. 

Among writers of hymns, Watts claims the first notice. In, the 
variety of his subjects, in the practical character of his hymns, and in the 
unity of subject he preserves in each, he is unrivalled. Having written 
them expressly for congregational use, he has secured full variety, and 
generally has confined them within a proper length. It is to be 
lamented that Watts was entirely destitute of the power and taste 
which poetry requires. His Divine Songs for Children, where he aimed 
at nothing more than to utter the simplest thoughts of piety in the 
plainest language, have never been surpassed; but very few of his 
hymns are entitled even to the praise of mediocrity. His finest stanzas 
are mixed with the lowest doggrel ; and where the beginning of a hymn 
affords the promise of excellence, it is almost always found that the 
remainder falls off toc much to be endured. One of his hymns begins 


thus :— 
Keep silence, all created things, 


And wait your Maker’s nod : 
My soul stands trembling while she sings 
he honours of her God. 


Life, death, and hell, and worlds unknown, 
Hang on his firm decree ; 

He sits on no precarious throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be! 


All the rest of the hymn relates to a largé book; (the idea seems to 
be taken from Jupiter and Fate,) in whieh’ the ‘fates of men are all 
recorded, to be developed as the leaves are successively turned over ; 
and which, with these fates, contains a full length pen-and-ink like- 
ness of every angel, as large as life. 
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Chain'd to his throne, a volume lies 
With all the fates of men ; 

And every angel's form, and size, 
Drawn by th’ eternal pen ! 

The idea is followed out through four more stanzas, none of which 
rise above the sense and poetry of that last quoted. 

His hymns on practical duties, which if tolerably well done would 
be invaluable, are the most tame and prosaic of his productions. Hé 
abounds with false rhymes and low images and expressions. The 
general smoothness of his line may pass with readers who are satisfied 
to please the ear, but they who look for thoughts, well chosen and cor- 
rectly expressed, will find themselves obliged to condemn. Very 
few indeed of his compositions can be used without extensive 
alterations. 

If a quiet and holy feeling were every thing required in a hymn, 
Doddridge would take high ground; but as compositions, his hymns 
are forthe most part feeble and inaccurate. He seldom makes the first 
and third lines rhyme, even in his long metres; and though the rhyme 
may be in itself but a subordinate part of poetry, yet the neglect of it 
implies a haste and carelessness, which is sure to lead to serious faults. 

Cowper’s best hymns are equalled by none in the language; but he 
has written only a few, and of these the greater part are not congrega- 
tional. Too many of the others afford evidence of the want of that 
revision which his unhappy malady prevented him from giving. The 
productions of his associate in the Olney Hymns, Newton, with two or 
three exceptions, are quite below criticism. 

The greatest of hymn writers undoubtedly is Charles Wesley. There 
is a strength of conception and of feeling in his compositions which is 
sought in vain elsewhere. Could he have controlled and confined this 
within proper limits, and expressed it with simplicity and clearness, his 
hymns would be unrivalled; but here he fails. He too often amplifies 
and repeats his thoughts, and expresses them obscurely. Most of his 
hymns also are too personal for general use, or are exclusively adapted 
to the peculiar discipline of Methodism. Still, his compositions are 
most valuable ; and where they cannot be used in their present state, 
they afford materials out of which vigorous and excellent hymns may 
often be constructed. 

We are indebted to Heber, rather for having been the chief means of di- 
recting public attention to the importance of hymnology, than for his actual 
contributions. His compositions, for the most part, are much too orna- 
mented, both in language and manner, for general use. Had he superin- 
tended the publication of his hymns, we should probably have received 
them in a very different state. The volume bears the marks of having 
been carelessly edited ; and in particular, the hymn for the Sunday after 
Christmas-day is repeated for Quinquagesima Sunday. 

It was the first intention respecting the volume of Psalms. and 
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Hymns, now completed, to illustrate the services of the Church with 
the best hymns that could be found; in which it was proposed to 
correct all palpable inaccuracies, but otherwise, to leave the respec- 
tive writers responsible for their own productions. It was thought 
that a selection of the best hymns in the language, the value of 
which would be greatly increased by their just application to the 
Liturgy, would afford, not perhaps a selection worthy of the Church, 
hut at least one which, under existing circumstances, might satisfy all 
reasonable expectation. But, after a careful examination of more than 
one hundred and fifty different selections, and of the volumes from which 
they were chiefly compiled, it was evident that materials did not exist ; 
and that, to afford a chance of obtaining a church hymn-book, it was 
necessary to incur the laborious and doubtful task of going through the 
whole almost as if it were an original work. 

In the Psalms, the authorized versions have always been preferred : 
when these could not be made satisfactory, a better was sought. The 
different versions of every Psalm had previously been so arranged in a 
volume as to admit of easy comparison. Several were found to be ver- 
sified so badly everywhere, that they could not be used; and for such it 
was necessary to provide originals, except where a satisfactory result 
could be obtained by uniting the successful stanzas of differen 
writers. The object always kept in view was to make the portion 
selected convey as far as possible the general subject of the Psalm. 
Where this could not otherwise be effected, a selection from the New 
Version was compressed within the proper number of stanzas, or an ori- 
ginal was provided. The following is the first part of the 145th Psalm, 
compressed from the first ten stanzas in the New Version :— 

Thee I'll extol, my God and King, 
Thine endless praise proclaim ; 

To thee my daily tribute bring, 
And ever bless thy name. 

For thou art great, supremely yreat, 
And highly to be praised ; 


Thy Majesty, with boundless height, 
Above our thought is raised. 

Ages to ages shall proclaim 
Thy deeds of truth and might ; 

And men shall praise thy glerious name, 
And in thy love delight 

Thine is an everlasting throne, 
And thy dominion sure ; 

Thy saints shall make thy glories known, 
And let the earth adore. 


lor the hymns, the first step was to analyze the services for every 
Sunday and holiday in the year, to determine, not only the general 
subject for the day, but also the application of the appointed Lessons,” 


* The result of this general analysis of the Liturgy will appear in our next 
Number, 
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Epistle, Gospel, and Collect, and the manner in which they are united. 
The best hymns that could be found scattered through the different 
collections having previously been examined and classed, four were 
selected for each day which best applied to the subject of its services. 

Among other material advantages connected with this plan, is the 
opportunity it affords for the use of hymns on various important sub- 
jects, which otherwise would never be sung. For example, a Clergy- 
man would feel reluctant to select a hymn which recognised the full dig- 
nity and authority of his own office, or the duty of obedience to constituted 
authorities ; but when such hymns occur, with a direct reference to the 
services appointed for the day, they may be used as of course. The 
same remark applies, in a great measure, to hymns on baptism, and 
other subjects, which are usually placed in selections among the hymns 
for special occasions, and seldom or never sung. But so full is our 
admirable Liturgy, that a volume of hymns which thus illustrate its 
subjects, will include nearly all which are called occasionals. This plan, 
however, greatly increased the labour, for no hymns could be found 
which duly recognised what are peculiarly church principles, and it 
became necessary, in almost every such instance, to supply originals. 

It was also required to furnish hymns, either by adaptation, or ori- 
ginal composition. to apply to many important practical duties, upon 
which no satisfactory ones could be found. In fact, most hymns either 
refer vaguely to general doctrines, or else merely express personal feelings. 

In revising the hymns, each was first examined by carefully collating 
the different books in which it is found: valuable hints for their im- 
provement were thus very often obtained. It was then carefully cor- 
rected, without regard to the time and labour required, to remove false 
rhymes, misapplied words, and other blemishes which were found but 
too abundant; to change prosaic lines or stanzas; and sometimes to 
apply it more closely to the subject which the hymn should illustrate. 
In many instances, where the writers had neglected to make the first 
and third lines rhyme, this fault was removed. Doubtful rhymes were 
allowed to remain only where an emphatic word has so few strictly 
corresponding sounds, that a moderate latitude must necessarily be 
taken ; a license which is allowed in the most classical poetry ; or else 
where the general excellence, or popularity of a well-known stanza, 
forbad any change. Simplicity, clearness, sound doctrine, and church 
principles, were always most carefully kept in view. 

No individuals, however, if unassisted, could hope to bring such a 
work to a satisfactory close: for with the previous and extensive 
knowledge of hymns which it is necessary they should possess, they will 
certainly have favourites, whose blemishes, though sufficiently con- 
spieuous to others, they would be likely from habit to overlook. In 
other cases, where they have succeeded in effecting material improve- 
ments, comparison with the faults they have removed will prevent them 
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from perceiving those which remain; and sometimes, in removing one 
fault, another will be created. Blemishes are also very liable to be 
overlooked when the general character and style accords with the taste 
of the editor. Besides, in a book designed for all classes, it is desirable, 
and indeed imperative, that all tastes should be consulted. A revising 
committee, however, would be worse than useless. They would bring 
discussion and off-hand suggestions, where patient study is required ; 
the soundest judgment would not always coincide with the majority 
which determines; and the impossibility of duly considering each of 
the multitude of suggestions offered would create mutual dissatisfaction, 
as every person would feel that due attention was not given to his own. 

To secure the advantages of various criticism, yet avoid the confusion 
and embarrassment created by a committee, the valuable co-operation of 
twelve gentlemen was obtained. The list includes individuals dis- 
tinguished for correct taste and extensive knowledge in poetry, litera- 
ture, and theology,—and names, which would be received as a guarantee 
by all parties. Three had themselves published or prepared similar 
volumes; others were members of the two learned lay professions ; and 
all were more or less connected with literary pursuits. As soon as a 
sheet was printed, a proof was sent to each of these gentlemen, who 
returned it with his suggestions. These suggestions were all well con- 
sidered, full power being reserved to admit or demur tothem. A proof, 
corrected with all the assistance thus afforded, was then printed, and 
submitted to one whose exalted station is the smallest of his claims to 
public confidence; and, having undergone this last ordeal, the sheet 
was worked off. 

This explanation of the principles upon which the work has been 
undertaken, and the manner in which it has been prepared, may be 
illustrated by a complete Sunday, which will, at the same time, serve as 
aspecimen of the 8vo. edition. The general subject for the fourth Sunday 
in Lent is, “ God's free and unmerited grace.” This is illustrated in 
the morning and evening lessons, by Joseph’s kindness in receiving his 
brethren, notwithstanding their unworthy conduct towards him: the 
Epistle reminds Christians that they are delivered from the bondage of 
the Law, and made partakers of the freedom and blessings of the Gospel : 
the Gospel displays the abounding goodness of Christ in feeding the 
multitude miraculously : and in the Collect, we confess our unworthi- 
ness, and pray for the blessings of God’s grace. Accordingly, in the 
first of the hymns appointed for the day, like Joseph's brethren, we 
lament our guilt, and adore the mercy that spares and blesses us ; in the 
second, we praise him for the blessings which we implore in the Collect ; 
the third, founded on the Epistle, adores the Saviour who delivered us 
from the curse of the Law: and the fourth, on the Gospel, acknowledges 
the blessings uf God’s providence, and prays that we may be continually 
fed with the bread of life. To each hymn is prefixed a suitable refe- 
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rence to a passage of Scripture, or to the Collect in the Services for the 
day, a heading descriptive of its subject, and the name of a tune suitable 
to its character and accent.* 


© ‘The reader may be interested in comparing the hymns, as they now stand, with 
their originals. 





[Lorp, we confess our numerous faults, 
How great our guilt has been ! 

Foolish and vain were all our thoughts, 
And all our lives were sin. 

But, O my soul, for ever praise, 
For ever love his name, 

Who turns thy feet from dangerous ways 
Of folly, sin, and shame. } 

*Tis from the mercy of our God 
That all our hopes begin : 

’Tis by the water and the blood 
Our souls are wash'd from sin. 

Rais’d from the dead we live anew ; 
And justified by grace 

We shall appear in glory too, 
And see our Father’s face.—Warts, Book I. Hymn CXI. 


O ror a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer's praise ! 

The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of his grace! 

My gracious Master, and my God, 
Assist. me to proclaim, 

To spread through all the earth abroad 
The houours of thy name. 

He breaks the power of cancell’d sin, 
He sets the prisoner free ; 

His blood can make the foulest clean, 
His blood avail’d for me. 

He speaks—and list’ning to his voice 
New life the dead receive; 

The mournful broken hearts rejoice ; 
The humble poor believe.—WesLeyY, Hymn I. 


Ox! not to Sinai’s flaming height, 
We lift the fearful eye, 

Where clouds and shades of fiercest night 
Proclaim Jehovah nigh. 

The lightning’s shaft in vengeance aim’d, 
The tempest’s awful hovr, 

Whose heart-felt notes so loud proclaim’d 
The law’s condemning pow’r ;— 

All, all are fled ; in Levi's line 
Th’ anointed? elders fail ; 

An holier voice, an arm divine, 
Hath rent the mystic veil. 

Then, Christian, dry the falling tear, 

anxious doubt remove ; 

Redeem’d at last from guilt and fear, 
Oh! wake thy heart to love. 

Thy Saviour’s blood hath bought thy peace ; 
Thy Saviour’s God adore ; 

He bids the throb of anguish cease— 
The pains of guilt he bore.—WiLtcox, Hymn CXCVPI. 

The fourth hymn is Heber’s, from which some couplets, not congregational, have 
been excluded. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. ~ 
HYMN 85. 
Confession of Guilt, and Gratitude for Mercy. (Gen. xlv. 3.) 
ST. STEPHEN'S. C. M. 
ALAS, in wand’ring from the Lord, 
How great our guilt hath been! 
How have we scorn’d his holy word, 


And sought the paths of sin ! 


But, O my soul, for ever praise, 
For ever love his name, 

Who turns thy feet from evil ways 
Of folly, sin, and shame. 

Tis from thy mercy, gracious God, 
That all our hopes begin ; 

*Tis by the water and the blood, 
Our souls are wash’d from sin. 


“—_ by the grace so freely given, 

e walk in holy fear ; 

And hope to join the saints in heaven, 
And sing thy goodness there. 


HYMN 86. 
Praise for Grace. (Collect.) 
HENSBURY. C.M. 

OH for a thousand tongues to sing 
The great Redeemer’s praise, 

The glories of our God and King, 
The triumphs of his grace. 

He breaks the power of death and sin, 
And sets the captive free : 

His blood, which makes the sinner clean, 
Is all the sinner’s plea. 


He speaks, and at his pow'rful voice, 
New life the dead receive ; 

The broken hearts again rejoice ; 
The humble poor believe. 

Lord of our life! all gracious God! 
Thy goodness we'll proclaim ; 

Declare thy wond’rous acts abroad, 
And bless our Saviour’s name. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
HYMN 87. 
Deliverance from the Bondage of the Law. (Gal. iv. 31.) 


LONDON NEW. C. M. 


NOT to Mount Sinai’s flaming height 
We lift the fearful eye, 

Where trumpet-blast, and clouds of night, 
Proclaim Jehovah nigh : 

The voice from Calvary we hear, 
Which bids the curse remove : 

By this redeem’d from guilt and fear, 
Oh let us wake to love. 


O Thou, whose blood hath bought our peace, 
Whose love our sorrows bore, 

Whose conquest makes our bondage cease, 
Thee, Saviour, we adore! 


HYMN 88. 
The Bounties of Providence and Grace. (John vi. 11—14.) 


SURREY. P.M. 


O LORD of earth, of air, and sea! 

The hungry ravens cry to thee ; 

On thee thy various creatures call, 

The common Father, kind to all : 

Then grant thy servants, Lord, we pray, 
Our daily bread from day to day. 

The lions may with hunger pine ; 

But, Lord, thou carest still for thine ; 
Thy bounteous hand with food can bless 
The lone and barren wilderness : 

And thou hast taught our hearts to pray 
For daily bread from day to day. 


And while we travel faint and slow, 
Thy pilgrims, through a vale of wo, 

Do thou thy gracious comfort give, 

By which if our souls can live ; 
And grant thy servants, Lord, we pray, 
The bread of life from day to day. 
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The edition of which a specimen has been given, is printed on beau- 
tiful paper; and the hymns for every Sunday are thus displayed on two 
pages. The same uniformity prevails through all the Psalms, two por- 
tions being printed on every page. This edition being designed chiefly 
for the use of the Clergy, contains four indexes: one of the first lines ; 
one containing an arrangement and application of the Psalms for every 
Sunday in the year; one of the texts of Scripture illustrated; and a 
fourth, of the general subjects of the Psalms and Hymns A second 
edition is printed in 18mo, from the same type as the Syo, containing 
one Psalm or Hymn in every page; and a third, in 24mo, in a small 
type, corresponding in arrangement with the 8vo, having two on every 
page. That the price may be reduced as much as possible, the two 
smaller editions have only an index of first lines. 

With a view to promote uniformity in singing; to spare the Clergy 
the trouble of appointing tunes, which, from deficiency of musical ear, 
or the heavy duties of an extensive parish, may be irksome to many ; 
and fo strengthen their hands where they have to deal with incompetent 
and refractory choirs; a tune has been appointed to each psalm or 
hymn, aceording with it as far as possible in character and accent. 
Many tunes have an emphatic pause in the middle of the line, and are 
particularly harsh and dragging where this pause breaks the sense, or, 
as may often happen, divides the syllables of a word. ‘Thus “ Truro” 
has a very marked rest at the fourth syllable of the first and third lines, 
“ Islington,” at the fourth syllable of the fourth line, &e. Such tunes 
are as effective when properly used, as they are harsh when misapplied. 
It is not perhaps possible always to adjust the accent so strictly 
throughout a hymn; but at least the exceptions should be very few, and 
not such as to offend the ear. It is to be observed, that this appointment 
of tunes is designed merely to assist the Clergy, and by no means to 
interfere with the exercise of their own taste. At the same time it will 
be remembered that a very important advantage is obtained from unifor- 
mity in this respect ; for words are always most effective when they imme- 
diately and naturally suggest their own tune: they will then read like 
music. 

A volume of music has been prepared to accord with the Psalmody : 
it contains, with the old church tunes, a selection from the best compo- 
sitions of modern masters. We have been favoured with permission to 
publish some original melodies by Sir George Smart, Mr. Attwood, and 
others. In arranging the music for three voices, we have been governed 
by a wish to reduce the cost of the volume as much as possible ; and 
in the great majority of our churches, which have no organ, nor any 
regular choir, an effective counter tenor cannot be obtained. No assu- 
rance will be required that the arrangement of the tunes accords with 
the truest principles of taste and judgment, beyond the fact that they 
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have been arranged by Mr. Hawes, of His Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

And now, in humble dependence upon God’s blessing, we commit 
the work to our brethren and friends, the Clergy and laity of the Church 
of England. That it will fully satisfy every one, we dare not presume 
to hope; yet can we truly affirm, that no pains or expense have been 
spared to make it such as may approve itself to correct taste; to the 
conscience of every Christian; and to the principles of every Church- 
man. If it assist those who worship in our church, and perhaps some 
who now desert, and ignorantly revile her, to understand how pure, how 
holy, how scriptural she is, and how well her services are designed to 
lead to the knowledge and practice of Divine truth, the labour bestowed 
on it will not have been in vain. 





LITERARY REPORT, 


A Letter to the Right Honourable 
Lord. Viscount Melbourne, on the 
Idolatry and Apostasy of the Church 
of Rome ; in proof that the Doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome are 
not fundamentally the same with 
those of the Church of England. By 
the Bishop or SALIsBuRY. Salis- 
bury: Hearn. London: Riving- 
ton, 1835. Svo. pp. 20, 


VHEPRHER it be from any fondness 
for the Romish Church, or for any 
secret dislike to our Protestant faith 
and principles, that led my Lord Mel- 
bourne to make the extraordinary 
assertions which he did on his moving 
the second reading of the Irish Church 
Bill, we will not pretend to determine. 
‘They have, however, been most ably 
answered by Dr. Burgess, the present 
Bishop of Salisbury. It is an old de- 
vice of Satan to make mankind believe 
that things are not what they really 
are. Hence it is that Papists and 
their advocates have ever aimed to 
persuade us that there is no difference 
between the doctrines of Popery and 
those of Protestantism. This delusion 
or artifice the present Letter is writtea 
to expose; und to our minds has, in 
an easy manner, accomplished. Lord 
Melbourne asserted that “ the doc- 
trines of the Romish Church were 
fundamentally the same with those of 


the Church of England ;” to which 
the Bishop of Salisbury replies:— ~ 

The doctrines of the Roman Church 
are so far from being fundamentally the 
same with those of our Church, that they 
are fundamentally and essentially op- 
posed to them, and subversive of them. 
The Church of Rome has not left us at a 
loss to know, what are the fundamental 
articles of her Creed. Your Lordshipwill, 
I doubt not, readily admit, that all doc- 
trines are to be so denominated in both 
Churches, which are held in each to be 
necessary to salvation. Such are the doc- 
trines which are contained in the Creed, 
commonly called Pope Pius’s Creed, 
which at once presents this broad differ- 
ence between the Church of Rome and 
all other Churches,—thatall who deny her 
doctrines are pronounced by her to be 
accursed. In that Creed are contained 
the following articles of her faith, without 
the belief of which she declares that noone 
can be saved: —The supremacy of the Pope 
and of his Church,—Transubstantiation, 
—the sacrifice of the Mass,—the worship 
of Saints,—the veneration of Images and 
Relics,—Purgatory,—Penance for the 
Remission of Sins,—Seven Sacraments, 


‘These articles of Pope Pius’s Creed 
are fundamental doctrines of the Church 


of Rome, and net of the Church of 
England, but were rejected by her three 
centuries ago, as idolatrous, impious, and 
heretical And so utterly at variance 
are they with the doctrines of our 
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Church, that they are subyersive of our 
whole Protestant establishment. 

Many other assertions of Lord Mel- 
bourne are met with equal force, and 
more we readily would quote had we 
space ; but being limited in the present 
month by the length of our review of 
the Psalms and Hymns, we earnestly 
refer our readers to the pamphiet it- 
self for much information, for truly 
good sense, and for sound christian 
feeling. 

Some Account of the Writings and 
Opinions of Clement of Alexandria. 
By Joux, Bishop or Lincoin. 
London: Rivingtons. 1835. Pp. 
vill. 476, 

Tuis is one of those volumes te which 

no brief notice, such as the present, 

can do justice ; yet we have room for 
nothing more. A few words may, 
however, suffice to assure our readers, 
that the same learning, and discrimi- 
nation, and sound judgment, which 
have characterised the former Patris- 
tical treatise of Bishop Kaye, distin- 


guish this; which, owing to the 
multifarious starting points and refe- 
rences to the literature and customs 
of antiquity offered in the writings of 
Clement, abounds with proofs of the 
knowledge and research, which are so 
great ornaments of the Right Reverend 


Author. We are not unacquainted 
with the writings of Clement, and we 
feel assured that no one who is ac- 
quainted with them, will disagree in 
our decision respecting this “Account” 
of them. As a most useful work, we 
recommend it to the attention and 
perusal of students in theology. 


An Account of the late Meeting of the 
Society for Promoting the Relywious 
Principles of the Reformation, at 
Louth; with an authentic Report 
of the controversial Discussion which 
ensued between the Rev. Messrs. 
Simpkiss and Hall, Roman Catholic 
Priests, on the one side, and the Rev. 
Maurice Farrell and Mr. Wilson, 
Deputies from the Reformation So- 
ciely,on theother. With an Appen- 
diz. London: Rivingtons. Louth, 
Jacksons. 1835. Pp. 64. 

A curtous and interesting pamphlet, 

in which the Romish question is dis- 


Report. 


cussed, as well as the circumstances 
permit. We do not think public 
discussion the best way of ‘settling 
theological controversy—but we think 
this little pamphlet does settle the con- 
troversy between the Church of Rome 
and those who have abandoned her. 
Not that we mean to say that it goes 
over the whole ground, which bulkier 
volumes have failed to do—but it fires 
on the Romanists the charges of idola- 
try and perversion of the word of God, 
so far as authorities can ; authorities 
which the ecclesiastical champions of 
Rome on this occasion were unable to 
remove out of the way. 


The Clerical Guide and Ecclesiastical 
Directory ; containing a Complete 
Register of the Dignities and Bene- 
Jices of the Church of England, with 
their respectiveValue, founded on an 
average of three years ; and exhibit- 
ing the Names of the Incumbents, 
Patrons, and Impropriators, County, 
Diocese, Archdeaconry, Population, 
and Church Accommodation of the 
Livings : compiled from thé Report 
of the Commissioners appointed “ to 
inguire into the Revenues and Pa- 
tronage of the Established Church in 
England and Wales :” and presented 
to both Houses of Parliament in 
June, 1835, by Command of His 
Majesty. To which are added, An 
Alphabetical List of the Dignitaries 
and Beneficed Clergy ; and the 
Ecclesiastical Patronage at the Dis- 
posal of the King, Lord Chancellor, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, 
and Chapters, Prebendaries of Ca- 
thedral and Collegiate Churches, 
Colleges at the Universities of Ox- 
Jord and Cambridge, &c. &c. New 
Edition. London :  Rivingtons. 
1836. Imperial 8vo. pp. 287. 


THE title-page expresses so fully the 
nature of this very useful volame, that 
we are deprived of the opportunity of 
enumerating its various claims to 
public notice, and particularly of its 
claims to the attention of our clerical 
brethren. He who would possess in 
small compass, (for we ourselves have 
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purchased the huge folio Report,) the 
name of every parish in the kingdom, 
its population, the number of people 
each church will contain, the county, 
diocese, and archdeaconry, in which it 
is placed, the name of the Incumbent, 
and the date of his institution, the net 
value of his living, the patron and 


the impropriator, must possess himself 


of Mr, Gilbert's Clerical Guide. 


Theological Treatises ; viz. God's Pre- 
science of the Sins of Men, the 
Vanily of this Mortal Life, and the 
Redeemer’s Dominion over the Invi- 
sibleWorld. Selected from the Works 
of the Reo. John Howe, M.A.; with 
a Memoir of the Author. By Tuomas 


TayLor, Author of “The Life of 


Cowper,” and “ Memoirs of Bishop 
Heber.” (Sacred Classics, Vol. XX.) 
London: Hatchards, 1835. Pp. cxii. 
304. 


Mr. TAYLor has already distinguished 
himself as the author of two clever 
biographical sketches, and has in our 
pages been duly honoured. We have 
no. inclination to deny him, upon this 
occasion, an additional meed of praise, 
since his introductory essay, on the 
whole, is good and instructive. Dut 
as Church-of-England men we cannot 
but regret the low tone, or rather the 
want of tone, manifest in two or three 
places where the subject allowed Mr. 


Taylor to be more decisive in favour of 


the Church. 


Hore Homiletice ; or, Discourses di- 
gested into one continued Series, and 
Jorming « Commentary upon every 
Book of the Old and New Testament. 
In 21 Vols. By the Rev. C. Simeon, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Loudon: Holdsworth, 
1826. Second Edition. Part I. of 
Vol. I. Genesis to Leviticus. 


Arrer the full analysis of this work, 
together with our remarks, which we 
gave in the Numbers for January, 
February, and March, of 1834, it is 
scarcely necessary for us to do more 
than to announce this second edition, 


which of itself must bear witness to 
the extensive demand made by the 
public of the first, and consequently 
of the estimation in which it is heid. 
The work is neatly printed, and the 
cost of each part is 4s. 6d. only. 


Ten Plain Sermons, chiefly on particu- 
lar Occasions; to which are added, 
Two Assize Sermons, preached in 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, 
in the year 1832, By the Rev. 
F. Wittuiam Fowre, Reelor of 
Allington, and Perpetual Curate of 
Amesbury. Loudon: Rivingtons. 
Pp. xxiv. 299. 

THESE sermons are dedicated to the 

Bishop of Salisbury, published by 

subscription, and to gratify the au- 

thor’s mother. They are the evidences 
of zeal, piety, and a desire to do good. 

A high political tone, in favour of our 

national institutions and national cha- 

racter, runs through them. 


Harmony of the Gospels; being a 
Comparative View of the different 
Statements of the Four Lvungelists : 
showing where they agree, where 
they vary, and where they are silent. 
Yo which are added, the Marginal 
References illustrating the Text; 
with an Index and Tables. London : 
Longman & Co. ; Hatchards, Nisbet, 
& Co. 1836. 12mo. pp, xxiii. 358. 

We have heard that this very neatly 
printed Llarmony is the production of 
a layman, who (he states in his Pre- 
face) prepared it for the use of his 
children, in order to ltpress upon their 
minds the beauty and harmony of the 
Gospels. The compiler has hardly 
done justice to himself. According to 
the numerical series, the pages are 
358; but in truth they are 690, the 
harmony being carried through 333 
double pages. The marginal refer- 
ences, which elucidate particular pas- 
sages, are printed in Italics. This 
arrangement of the four Gospels will 
be found a very useful aid in the study 
of the evangelical harmony. 


———}- -- 
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A SERMON. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AN INDEPENDENT BRANCH OF THE HOLY 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


Rev. ut. 8. 


I know thy works ; behold, I have set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it; for thou hast a litt'e strength, and hast kept my 
word, and hast not denied my name. 


In a former discourse* I endeavoured to give a brief sketch of the 
recognised Church of Christ throughout the world, by pointing out the 
essentials of that Church, and their agreement with the will of its Divine 
Founder, and the uniform conduct of his apostles. I would now con- 
fine our attention to that pure and reformed branch of it, which is happily 
established in these kingdoms, in order to prove its claim to be consi- 
dered a true and apostolical Church. 

The importance of an apostolical succession does not appear to be, in 
general, justly estimated by the members of our Church, although their 
attention has of late been frequently directed to it. Admitting that the 
validity of our orders will not be weakened by the absence of such a 
support, yet surely it must be allowed, that if an unbroken succession 
from the apostles, down to the present possessors of the episcopal office, 
can be proved, our claims will in consequence be strengthened, and the 
sacredness of our office will be far greater than theirs, who rush into the 
sanctuary uncalled and unwelcomed, merely urged by the goading influ- 
ence of an ardent temperament and overheated imagination. To such 
a succession I before alluded, and would again and again press it on the 
attention of every member of the Church of England, because it is well 
calculated to give confidence in the expection of that glorious promise 
being realized in us in an especial manner,—*‘ Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” When Christ instituted a Church, 
and gave acommission to his apostles, promising that through his Spirit 
he would ever be present with them, he precluded the possibility of a 
suspension of the sacred office which he had established ; for otherwise 
his promise would of necessity become of none effect. Such, too, would 
be the result with regard to the efficacy of the sacraments which he 
ordained. But the apostolical succession, from which, we maintain, our 
authority is derived, does not ask for proof upon any thing like pre- 
sumptive reasoning ; it is a matter of fact, a point of history, which we 
defy our opponents to disprove or gainsay. And not even the subtle 
artifices and false assertions of popish malevolence can establish the 
absurd tale which they have invented as a stumbling-block to our con- 
fidence in the apostolical authority of our own episcopacy. 

The message which the beloved disciple of our Lord was commanded 
to deliver to the Church in Philadelphia, is language which, under simi- 
lar circumstances, would probably be addressed to the Church of Eng- 
land at the present day. But before we consider the parallel, we must 
revert to our early history ; from which it will appear, that, according 





* See CiristiAn Rememprancer for October, 1835, 
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to the principles which we have laid down, we have a claim to be con- 
sidered a true branch of the holy Catholic Church. It is only those 
who are under a strong delusion to believe a lie, that can gravely ask 
us where our Church was before the days of Luther? as though our 
title to antiquity were as slender as that of the numerous sects which 
sprung up soon after the Reformation was completed. We may reply 
to this question by proposing another. Suppose a beautiful antique 
pillar, of exquisite workmanship and proportions, to be, through lapse of 
time, and exposure to the weather, completely overgrown with moss 
and lichens; and suppose some careful hand removed those un- 
seemly excrescenees, cleaned the column, and again exhibited it in its 
original beauty; should we, knowing the process which had taken 
place, deny its antiquity, and call it a new work? ‘To do so would 
indicate either ignorance or perverseness; and yet such conduct too 
often marks the overweening Romanist, and discovers to us the weak- 
ness of a cause which has recourse to such hollow sophistries for support. 
So far from the Church of England being a recent establishment, we can 
without difficulty trace it even to apostolical times ; and there is every 
reason to believe that “ the beautiful feet” which first brought the gos- 
pel of salvation to the shores of Britain, were those of St. Paul himself. 
Clement, his fellow-labourer, states, that St. Paul preached as far as the 
utmost bounds of the west; and these islands were anciently looked upon 
as so situated. It is, however, ascertained beyond a doubt that Chris- 
tianity was very early proclaimed among the Britons; and that an 
episcopal Church was established here before the close of the second 
century. For this early evangelization we are not in any respect in- 
debted to Rome: the Church was entirely and essentially British. 
But evil days fell upon it; the intestine commotions and warlike 
struggles, which area principal feature in the history of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, were unfriendly to the growth of religion; and paganism being 
openly professed by the Anglo-Saxons, it gained an ascendency over the 
Church, almost extinguished its light, and involved the land in the cold 
and cheerless shadow of death. And thusit remained, until an accident led 
Gregory the Great to form a plan, in the sixth century, for converting 
the pagan Saxons to Christianity. While he was only a private priest 
he was desirous of coming over himself as a missionary; but being per- 
suaded to relinquish his design, he was soon after elevated to the papacy, 
and one of his first acts was to dispatch Augustin and about forty monks 
to execute the project which he had previously entertained. They 
arrived in Kent about the year 597. We must, however, bear in mind, 
that although corruptions had at this time crept into the Church of 
Rome, yet she was then free from many of those gross and dangerous 
errors for which she is now distinguished. These were not formally 
received by her until the Council of Trent declared them to be right 
and true doctrines. 

With regard to purgatory and prayers for the dead, Gregory taught 
that in death either a good or evil spirit would seize the soul, and keep 
it for ever without any change; that in the day of death the just will 
go to joy, and the wicked will be reprobated with the apostate angels. 
But the Council of Trent declared that there is a purgatory after this 
life, out of which ‘souls may be helped by the prayers of the faithful. 
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With regard to confession and pardon, Gregory taught the necessity of 
no 6ther confession than that which was required to reconcile those who 
had undergone public penance; and deelared that there is no form of 
absolution but by prayer toGod. The Council of Trent declared secret 
conféssion of all sins to be necessary, in order that they may be re- 
mitted ; and that absolution could only be given by the priests them- 
selves, While Gregory affirms that the communion in both kinds was 
to"bé administered to all, the Council of Trent declares against the 
nevessity of communion in both kinds. Gregory allowed images to be 
placed in churches merely for instruction, denying that any worship was 
to be offered to them; but the Council of Trent declared that images 
wére tot only to be placed in churches, but also to be worshipped there. 
Gregory denies that the most sanctified persons proeure divine wisdom 
by their graces, and affirms that if he should attain to the highest 
virtue, he should secure eternal life not by merits, but by pardon ; but 
the Council of Trent anathematizes those who deny that the good works 
of justified persons are truly meritorious of grace and eternal life. Thus 
the doctrines’ which were brought over by Augustin were in aceordance 
with the Scriptures, and widely different from those against which the 
Reformers protested. When Augustin first arrived, paganism pre- 
vailed in Britain, bat the lamp of Divine truth was not: quite extin- 
gaished within our shores. On his arrival in Kent he found Bertha, the 
wife of Ethelbert, king of that province, already a sincere Christian, and 
an encourager of Christianity. She was a Frankish princess, and that 
nation had long been converted. For some time Ethelbert was opposed 
to the doctrines which Augustin brought, but he at length became a 
convert to the faith which the missionaries industriously propagated, and 
it so rapidly advanced after his conversion, that in about seventy years 
after the arrival of Augustin the whole of Britain had received the gospel 
of Christianity! Notwithstanding the instrumentality of Rome in effeet- 
ing the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, the Church which was then 
established was for several centuries free from the domination of the 
Vatican, and was decidedly the Church. of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
aggressive spirit of Rome very frequently manifested itself, but it was 
in a great measure repelled until the Norman dynasty favoured the papal 
schemes, and thus reduced our Church, which for upwards of a thousand 
years had been free, into subjection to the spiritual thraldom of a 
foreign power. At the period when this event occurred the errors of 
Rome were thickly increasing ; the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
received ; the sale of indulgences was encouraged ; and in fact, all those 
evils were beginning to manifest themselves, which eventually eom- 
pelled us, as we valued our salvation, to come out from her, and to be 
séparate. Attention was from time to time called to the abominations 
of Rome,—in Germany by John Huss and Jerome of Prague, and in 
our own country by Wyclif: and to the exertions of-those eminent men, 
under the favour of God, may in a great measure be ascribed the bless- 
ings which this nation now enjoys, in having a pure and gospel Church 
“ built om the fotindation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone.” 

“The Reformation, then, did not form a new. establishment; those 
holy men, who sealed their testimony with their blood, were no 
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visionary empirics, seeking to gratify their vanity by propounding Uto- 
pian schemes of perfection ; no, they wisely “ asked for the old paths, 
where was the good way, and they walked therein.” The Reforma- 
tion was a real and a true reform,—the foreign authority of an usurp- 
ing power was discarded ; doctrines which were completely opposed 
to the revealed will of God were rejected ; and the discipline of the 
Church was restored to that form, which was sanctioned by the 
practice and approval of the purest ages of Christianity. The corrup- 
tions which had gradually crept into the Romish Church by no means 
defiled all that was pure, or polluted that which had been received 
and held in apostolical times ; there was much still remaining in that 
chureh which was sound; but corruption was so mingled with every 
thing, that a complete separation was absolutely necessary, in order 
to sift the chaff from the wheat. The Reformers went no further 
than the case required ; to have gone further would have been produc- 
tive of schism ; but they, reverencing the apostolic injunctions, were 
desirous of preserving “ the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
The neglect of such commands was reserved for later and degenerate 
times, when every one who entertains a prejudice either against a parti- 
cular minister, or some expression in the Church service, feels at liberty 
to set at nought St. Paul's advice, and to act according to the dictates of 
his own wayward fancy, which has been too often misnamed conscience, 
Amid the loud and unmeaning clamours which are raised against us, 
we maintain that the Church of England is in all essential points iden- 
tical with that Church which was planted in these islands at a very early 
period of the christian era, and probably by apostolical hands. We 
admit that at a subsequent period Rome sent over missionaries to convert 
the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity ; but we further maintain, that the 
doctines which Augustin taught were widely different from those now 
held by Rome, and confirmed by one of her councils: and that for 
several centuries after this second evangelization of our islands, the 
chureh which was then established in them was completely independent 
of the Church of Rome. It was during this independency that the piety 
of Anglo-Saxon princes and nobles endowed the Church with those pos- 
sessions which rendered it an object of importance to the successor of 
St. Peter’s chair, and which were thus instrumental in subjecting us 
to that yoke of bondage under which we groaned during many a weary 
year. The Anglo-Saxon monarchs, after their conversion to Christianity, 
not only endowed the Church with tithes and other possessions, for the 
decent maintenance of the Clergy, but they also enacted laws, under 
which rates were collected by the name of church-shot, for the repairs of 
the sacred edifices, and for defraying other necessary expenses. All 
this, it must be remembered, was done before the church of these realms 
became subject to the Church of Rome. Where, then, is the justice of 
the Romanist’s claim to the present possessions of our Church, which 
eseaped the eupidity of a monarch, who, in gratifying his own corrupt 
appetites, was an instrument in the hands of Almighty God for effectin 
our spiritual freedom ? It is true the wealth of the Church was Paver 
during the usurpation of Rome, but that is no ground to justify the 
usurper’s claim to possessions which he unlawfully acquired during 
the period of his usurpation, and especially after his deposition, The 
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law of England wisely determines that no man shall benefit by his own 
wrong : now an usurpation of any kind is an injury to the person un- 
lawfully debarred from his legal rights; and upon this principle, the 
benefits which may have arisen from that usurpation ought not to be 
enjoyed by the usurping party after the lawful claimant has recovered 
his possessions. 

Then with regard to the Reformation, we assert that the Reformers 
only departed from the Church of Rome so far as was decidedly neces- 
sary; they retained that which was sound and edifying both in doctrine 
and discipline, casting away that which was unscriptural and erro- 
neous. In such a position the Church of these realms stands at the 
present hour,—her works are known to the Most High, and a door of 
usefulness has been opened before her. Look, for instance, among her 
other works, at the Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
for the Propagation of the Gospel; at their invaluable labours in the 
way of missions, of education, and of the distribution of the Scriptures, 
and tracts during a long period, when no other class of Christians in this 
country appears to have taken a share in these benevolent undertakings. 
“Look, too, at the increasing and successful efforts of this Church in 
these respective departments in modern times.* A door has indeed 
been opened, and in vain will the impious and profane, even though they 
‘occupy high places, endeavour to shut it, and thus impede her utility in 
propagating the doctrines of a crucified Saviour, in offering to distant 
lands the means of present grace, and in conducting them to future 
glory. 

The nature of the doctrines and discipline of our Church, and their 
conformity to apostolical usage, will be shown on another occasion ; the 
object of this discourse being to trace the affinity between the Church 
which is now established, and that more ancient one which was planted 
at an early period among us. 

Although the Church of England has for ages been a blessing to the 
land, yet her very existence is now threatened. But if our foes are 
mighty, have we any thing to fear ? No; perhaps our strength is little, 
yet we have kept God’s word, and have not denied his name. He, 
therefore, who sits on high, beholding the struggles which we are en- 
countering, will not let our enemies triumph over us. 

In such atime, however, it behoves the ministers of the Church of 
England to be circumspect and vigilant ; her walls are beleagured, and 
her towers are told by an enraged and unhallowed foe; her authorised 
defenders and watchmen, therefore, must not slumber at their posts. 
Although our Church has been, and is still greatly blessed, yet this, in- 
stead of being an excuse for neglect, ought to cause us to redouble our 
diligence, seeing that the Lord is with us. Woe be to that watchman 
who shall neglect his trust, and thus further the designs of the enemies 
of God! The Church of England, which is a true and living branch of 
the Church of Christ, expects at the present crisis every one of her 
members to do his duty. 

Ss. F. 





* See Dealtry’s Charge, 2d Ed. 
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CONTINENTAL CHURCHES: 
With Observations on the Romish Worship, and the State of Religion Abroad, 
No, I. 


To a traveller on the continent, and yet more to an English resident 
in one of the French or Belgie towns, where there does not happen to 
be a Protestant chapel, nothing is “more unsatisfactory than the manner 
in which the Sabbath is almost necessarily spent. The ordinary occu- 
pations of the people are for the most part followed as on other days; 
the shops are open, and buying and selling as active, if not more so; 
and in the evening, sports and pastimes for the peasantry, and theatres 
and balls for the middle and higher classes, have at least as many 
attendants as the morning masses at the church. And yet there is a 
considerable degree of religious, or rather perhaps of superstitious feel- 
ing among the lower orders, and the females more especially, of a 
Catholic community, if it is possible to judge by the outward acts and 
signs of devotion, which are not only observable to a stranger, but 
press themselves forcibly upon his observation. Enter their churches 
when you will, you are sure to find some dozen or more of worshippers 
at the foot of one or other of the several altars with which they are 
sometimes crowded. The pageantry, indeed, with which the forms and 
ceremonies of the Romish worship are accompanied, is manifestly cal- 
culated to produce a wonderful effect upon the minds of the uneducated 
and the ignorant, who are sedulously impressed with the necessity of 
such mummeries to the salvation of all good Catholics, and taught to 
regard the idolatrous veneration of the Sainte Vierge, and all the host of 
martyrs, saints, and confessors, as essential to the acceptance of their 
prayers. It is sufficient to be present at the celebration of high mass, 
in order to appreciate the different shades of devotion which the mock 
solemnity elicits from this or that portion of the congregation. At the 
sound of the bell, which announces the approaching elevation of the host, 
all the chairs are turned simultaneously with their backs to the altar; 
and, kneeling upon the seats with their faces covered with their hands, 
which are supported by the backs of the said chairs, the whole assembly 
await in silence the moment when another ring shall indicate the aet of 
elevation. The rapid movement of hands, marking the sign of the 
cross upon the heart and forehead ; the activity of the priests running up 
and down the steps of the altar; their frequent bending of the knee, 
and rising with a sort of jerk, form a species of adoration of which they 
seem to be half ashamed, and has certainly an appearance of levity, which 
is rendered more striking by the utter carelessness with which it is 
regarded on the one hand, and the superstitious awe with which it is 
received on the other. As the procession of the host passes round the 
church, the reverence with which it is received by the peasantry is 
strongly contrasted with the apathy of their betters, who are either 
engaged in conversation, or gazing between their fingers at some, more 
interesting object; and, on retiring from the church, a simpering 
demoiselle will dip the tip of her finger, without removing her glove, 
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into the piscina, and pass the hallowed drop to three or four of her 
companions; while her maid devoutly bows before the altar, as she 
marks her forehead with the holy water, and crosses herself with a sin- 
eerity which cannot be mistaken. 

With all the mummery and levity which belongs to the celebration 
of the Romish worship, there is doubtless much also in its theatrical 
eharacter, which is caleulated to produce effect. The magnificent /ur- 
niture, if it may be so called, of the altar; the superb candelabra, with 
tall wax lights burning in them; the rich dresses of the priest and his 
vicars ; the assistants waving the censers from which the incense rises 
in frequent volumes ; the solemn peal of the organ, which is not unfre- 
quently accompanied by a military band; and more particularly the 
procession of the host, during the celebration of high mass,—is a com- 
bination which elicits surprise, at the same time that every part of it 
awakens a degree of painful reflection on the abuses with which it is 
attended. At the head of the procession, as it descends from the high 
altar, marches a little urchin,’clad in a white muslin robe, and tinkling a 
heavy bell, with the weight of which he is too much occupied to attend 
to aught beside. ‘Then follows the Suisse, or beadle, who is privileged, 
even.in this their most solemn rite, to remain covered. Bays, with 
candelabras, and a long line of men with lighted tapers, followed ‘hy the 
incense bearers, and others bearing flowers, then succeed 3: and after 
these, four demoiselles, clad in white and veiled, bear on theirshoalders 
an image of the Virgin decked with all the tawdry finery ef :gold and 
glitter. Tapers and incense-boxes again succeed, and the procession, 
flanked on either side by banners and vast brazen or silver lamps reared 
on poles, is closed by the priest stepping demurely beneath a eanopy of 
crimson velvet, and screening himself,as it were, behind the uplifted 
host, which he carries in both hands. On their great fétes, and on the 
feast of the Assumption particularly, these processions parade their 
towns and villages, and temporary altars are erected at certain intervals, 
from which the priest, with expanded arms, gives his benediction to thie 
multitude ; and at the conclusion of the ceremony,—nor indeed:is the 
blessing withheld at their ordinary masses,—the Bon Diew as ‘it is 
called, or some sainted relic is produced, and kissed with due solem- 
nity by all who are so disposed. Crowds of women usually present 
themselves before the priest for this purpose, who wipes the precious 
article after each successive kiss; while the tin boxes are passing round 
to collect the cents and stivers of the poor people, who are easily 
deluded by such absurdities. Rare, indeed, is the occasion on which a 
male, except from some interested motive, is seen to join in the homage 
rendered to these precious articles. Yet it is equally lamentable 
and surprising to contemplate the depth of ignorance which still 
prevails in the Romish Church with respect to the miraculous» powers 
which are yet believed to be exercised by means of saints\ and 
relics, and the careful zeal with which this superstitious: credulity is 
fostered, In one of the recent numbers of a periodical; dedicated 
to the instruction and amusement of youth, was a tale, entitled La 
Téte et la Malade, which may be regarded as a fair specimen of 
the means adopted to work upon tender minds, and imbue them with 
the poison of idolatry, The tale is written in a strain of deep and 
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powerful pathos, and turns upon the miraculous recovery of a girl, in 
the last stage of a rapid consumption, by means of the interces- 
sion of her confessor before Our Lady of the Assumption.” While such 
early lessons are addressed to the middle and higher classes, we may 
perhaps account for the prevalent belief among the lower orders that a 
loaf of bread, which is blessed by the priest on the morning after All 
Saints’ Day, is a preservative against the bite of a mad dog during the 
ensuing year: but what is to be said of a christian minister who 
would encourage such absurdity? Yet, so it is; and even in the 
capital of the Belgian kingdom, which boasts of a high degree of 
civilization, and is becoming one of the first marts of European litera- 
ture, all the hot rolls are marched off for priestly benediction, on the 
2d of November yearly. Your humble servant is accordingly proof 
against tous les chiens enragés for a year to come. 

Another important part of the Romish service is in like manner 
almost exclusively observed by the female portion of the worshippers. 
Seldom is a man seen to enter the confessionals with which the aisles 
of the churches are lined from one end to the other; though women 
are seen in them continually. Even among the higher classes, it is not 
unusual to observe young girls whispering their confession to their 
favourite priests; and the reflecting mind naturally reverts to the 
thousand sorrows which this confidence may engender in families. 
Indeed, many fathers of families would fain break through this degrading 
ceremony, to which they never submit themselves; and it not unfre- 
quently happens, among the humbler classes, that a man will die in his 
hovel in the midst of penury and pain, rather than resort to the hospital, 
where he would be exposed to the searching inquisitiveness of the priests. 
It may here be remarked, by the way, that very little respect is paid to 
the dead ; except in cases where very large sums are paid for the cele- 
bration of masses, which are then accompanied with all the vanity of 
pomp and parade. Persons, even in the middle ranks, are placed in 
plain coffins, without any shroud, and buried with but little ceremony ; 
and the poor are carried at night, in mere boxes, almost unattended, to 
the grave. To compensate, however, for the services of the chureh, it 
is the custom for a relative to visit the new-made tomb, cover it with 
fresh flowers, and for days together repair thither to offer a silent prayer 
for the departed soul. It is curious, and even affecting, to witness the 
scene which their cemeteries constantly exhibit, of mourners kneeling 
on the spot where a parent or a child has been lately deposited ; but 
this duty also, in ninety-nine instances out a hundred, is performed by 
a woman. 

With respect to the order of divine service, it is so totally different in 
different dioceses, that it is impossible to state precisely what it is. 
According to strict usage, it consists of eight parts; namely, Matins, 
Laudes, Prime, Tierce, Sexte, None, Vespers, and Complies. Tn very 
few churches, however, is this order observed, if indeed in any. 
Sermons, properly so called, are preached only in Lent, and at certain 
appointed seasons, except in large towns or in cathedrals; but there 
is usually a Prone, so called because it is delivered by the Curé, walking 
up and down the nave, which in Greek is Proneos. |The service’ of the 
day concludes with the salut, or benediction ; to which vast crowds are 
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usually attracted by the vocal and instrumental music which accom- 
panies it. Indeed, it is astonishing how small a portion of the Catholic 
worship consists in prayer. Concerts of music, into which overtures 
and lively pieces are frequently introduced, though totally at variance 
with the solemnity of the place or occasion, are found to be more 
attractive: and it is not unusual to advertise some favourite service on 
high ‘days and holy days. Perhaps, however, the sort of addresses which 
are made to the Virgin, and other holy saints and martyrs, are caleu- 
lated to do more harm even than martial airs, or national melodies. 
The following chant, in honour of the Virgin, is one of the least 


offensive. 


Stabat Mater dolorosa Sancta Mater, istud agas; 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, Crucifixi fige plagas, 

Deum pendebat Filius ; Cordi meo validé; 
Cujus animam gementem, Tui nati vulnerati, 


Contristantem et dolentem, Jam dignati pro me pati, 
Pertransivit gladius. Pcenas mecum divide. 





O quam tristis et afflicta Fac me veré tecum flere, 
Fuit illa benedicta Crucifixo condolere, ; 
Mater Unigeniti ; Donec ego vixero ; 
Quz merebat, et dolehat, Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Et tremebat, cum videbat Te libenter sociare— 
Nati pcenas inclyti. In planctu desidero, 






Quis est homo, gui non fleret, Virgo virginum preclara, 
Christi matrem si viderit Mihi jam sis non amara, 
In tanto supplicio ? Fac me tecum plangere : 
Quis posset non contristari, Fae ut portem Christi mortem, 
Piam matrem contemplari, Passionis ejus sortem, 
Dolentem cum Filio? Et plagas recolere: 





Pro peccatis sux gentis Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
Vidit Jesum in tormentis, Cruce hac inebriari 

Et flagellis subditum : Ob amorem Filii ; 
Videt suum dulcem Natum Inflammatus et accensus, 
Morientem, desolatum, Per te, Virgo, sim defensus 
Dum emisit Spiritum. In die judicii ! 






Fac me cruce custodiri 
Morte Christi premuniri, 
Fac, ut tecum lugeam 3 Confrocii gratiari ; 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum, Quando corpus morietur, 
In amando Christum Deum, Fac ut anime donetur 
Ut sibi complaceam. Paradisi gloria! Amen. 

A series of articles on the churches of the continent, including occa- 
sional notices of the Romish worship and discipline, may probably be 
acceptable to the readers of the Curistran RemMeMBRANCER; and in 
the course of them, other such specimens of papal idolatry will occa- 
sionally be submitted to their view. In the mean time, the manner in 
which the second commandment is, as it were, struck out of the 
Decalogue, and the lacuna supplied by splitting the tenth into two, is 
well known, and truly it is somewhat at variance with such effusions as 
the above. To remove this commandment out of the 20th chapter of 
Exodus was not very easy ; but the method by which it is kept out of 
the sight of the Jaity, who are forbidden to peruse the sacred. volume, 
‘is well illustrated by the subjoined metrical version of 





Eja! Mater, fons amoris, 
Me sentire vim doloris 
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Les Commandemens de Dieu en vers. 


1 Un seul Dieu tu adoreras Luxurieux point ne seras, 
Et aimeras parfaitement. De corps, ni de consentement. 

2 Dieu en vain tu ne jureras, Le bien d’autrui tu ne prendras, 
Ni autre chose pareillement. Ni retiendras sciemment. 

3 Les Dimanches tu garderas, Faux témoignage ne diras, 
En servant Dieu dévotement. Ni mentiras aucunement. 

4 Tes pére et mére honoreras, La femme ne convoiteras, 

Afin de vivre longuement. De ton prochain charnellement. 

5 Homicide point ne seras, 10 Ses bien tu ne desireras, 

De fait, ni volontairement. Pour les avoir injustement. 

Subjoined to these distichs are the following, which are considered 
as at least equally authoritative, and are virtually more so :— 

Les Commandemens de |’ Eglise. 
1 Les Fétes tu sanctifieras, 4 Ton Créateur tu recevras 
Qui te sont de commandement. Au moins a Pagues humblement. 
2 Les Dimanches, Messe ouiras, 5 Quatre Temps, Vigiles, jeaneras, 
Et les Fétes pareillement. Et le Caréme entiérement. 
3 Tous les péchés confesseras, 6 Vendredi, chair ne mangeras, 
A tout le moins une fois |’an. Ni le Samedi mémement. 

From the specimens above cited, it is not, however, to be concluded 
that there is an equal degree of levity throughout the Roman Catholic 
Liturgy. Itis lamentably true that prayer bears no prominent part in 
the service as performed in most of the churches ; but there are, never- 
theless, some beautiful forms in their mass-books. With a translation 
of one of these this communication may well conclude. It has been 
attributed to the pious and amiable Prince Eugene, and has been here- 
tofore partially translated, or rather imitated, in English. It cannot be 
unacceptable in a more perfect form. 

A Curistian’s Universat Prayer. 


I believe in thee, O my God, because thou art the Truth itself; do 
thou increase my faith :—I hope in thee, because thou art merciful and 
faithful ; do thou confirm my hope: I love thee, because thou art infi- 
nitely good; do thou inspire my love with greater ardour :—I repent of 
my sins, because they outrage thy divine perfections ; do thou assist my 
repentance. As my first beginning, I adore thee; as my last end, I long 
for thee: as my constant Benefactor, I praise thee; as my almighty 
Protector, I pray unto thee. Be graciously pleased, O Lord, to guide 
me by thy wisdom, to restrain me by thy justice, to comfort me by thy 
mercy, to protect me by thy power. To thee I devote all my thoughts, 
that thou mayest be ever in my mind; my words, that my mouth may 
ever speak of thee ; my actions, that thou mayest order them aright ; and 
my sufferings, that I may look forward to their termination with 
patience. I will what thou willest, O God, because it is thy will; nor 
would I will otherwise than as thou willest. Enlighten, I beseech 
thee, my understanding, inflame my will, purify my body, sanctify 
my soul. Give me grace to repent of my past sins, to resist tempta- 
tioris, to subdue my vicious inclinations ; and to practise the virtues of 
a christian life. Inspire my breast with admiration of thy divine per- 
fections, with hatred of all my evil ways, with love for my neighbour, 
and contempt for the world. Dispose me to submit myself reverently 
to my betters, to help and succour my inferiors, to oblige my friends, 
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and to forgive mine enemies. Enable me to subdue lust by mortifi- 
cation, covetousness with liberality, anger by meekness, and luke- 
warmness by zeal. Endue me, O my God, with prudence in all my 
undertakings, with courage in danger, with patience in adversity, and 
with humility in prosperity. Make me attentive in my devotions, 
temperate in my diet, punctual in my duty, and immovable in all good 
resolutions.‘ Grant that I may be irreproachable as regards myself, 
courteous and kind to other men, edifying in my conversation, and 
upright in my conduct. Make me diligent in curbing my natural cor- 
ruption, in furthering thy grace, in keeping thy commandments, and in 
working out my salvation. Unfold to me, O Lord, the vanity of the 
world, the value of heavenly things, the shortness of time, and the 
duration of eternity. Teach me to prepare myself for death, and to 
dread thy judgments, that I may escape the torments of hell, and obtain 
the blessedness of heaven. Grant, O my God, repentance to sinners, 
support to the just, peace to those who live on earth, and eternal happi- 
ness to those who die in the faith of thy dear Son, Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 
—_——~»—— 


ON THE IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH, AND 
THE CONSEQUENT DUTIES OF CHURCHMEN. 

Rarip is the progress which has been made towards the eradi- 
cation of religion in the United Kingdom since the suicidal bill of 
1829! and beyond all that was anticipated by the most confident 
alarmists! Yet the stages of the disease have been so numerous, and 
the public mind so artfully prepared to expect them, that the eountry 
seems, comparatively, to receive with little surprise proceedings from 
which, seven years only ago, it would have revolted with horror, nay, 
would have pronounced impossible. We say, comparatively ; because 
the recent elections and the amount of the subscriptions for the Irish 
clergy prove that the proceedings of the antichristian administration 
are not regarded with apathy by the respectability of the country, 
But still, is it sufficiently considered, at what a state we are really 
arrived? When, at the time of the fatal popish bill, we, and others 
who thought with us, ventured to hint that popish persecution, even to 
the death, would be the result, with what ridicule we were met! How 
were we reminded of the “ intellect” of the generation, opposed to us! 
As to persecution, personal violence on account of the faith, who could 
suppose it possible, in these enlightened days? The Catharines and 
the Maries, the Guises and the Bonners, belonged to illiberal times, 
departed for ever. Popery was now guided by the philanthropy of an 
O'Connell, and the tolerance of an O’Hale. We did not surrender to 
this cogent reasoning our conviction of what would take place in the 
end ; but we were not prepared to expect the commencement of direet 
persecution within seven years. But what is now the state of Ireland ? 
Wherever popery prevails, there is the Protestant Clergyman literally 
PERSECUTED TO TNE DEATH, Starvation, as the easiest method tothe 
persecutor, and the least open to the extremes of legal penalty, and 
possibly, as not the least painful to the wretched victim, is the 
most generally adopted. Except for the christian beneficence of 
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British Churchmen, the blood of thousands of exemplary men, editeatéd 
with the most.acute sensibilities, thousands of affectionate and ‘delicate 
women, thousands of innocent and defenceless children, would “have 


been crying from the ground against an unprincipled government,’ 
They have not starved—not a//—but it is not because they have been’ 


defended by the depositaries of justice—no—for them they might hate 
fed the eagles and the crows ;—PrrivATE compassion has supplied what 
the magistrate not only has refused to defend, but proclaimed his 
intention to betray. Starvation, howe.<r, does not always comport with’ 


the eagerness.of popish malignity. The steel, the bullet, and the flame, *’' 


are occasionally called in to aid the pious work; and it is matter of 
fact that an iasurance cannot be effected on the life of an Trish clergy- 
man, without an express stipulation that the policy be void in the event 
of his munner!* In what then does the present situation of the Trish 
clergy) differ from that of their unfortunate fellow-Christians in the 


reign of the merciless Mary? The only assignable difference is, hat 


persecution is now against the law, whereas then it was only the’ 
execution of the law. But this difference becomes in reality nothing 
when the law is permitted to sleep—when its violators are told that 
they may proceed with impunity, and when they are allowed to pursue 
their own course'to its full extent in the open day. The truth is, and 
we Wish-our countrymen to feel it, that there is now going on a popish 
petsectttion.im Ireland, under. the conduct of the government. We 
sayjunderits conduct; for this must be the case, unless the govern- 
mettepleases.to confess itself too weak to uphold the law. True, the 
rejeetion,of Lord Melbourne’s Spoliation Bill by the House of Lords 
maybe unpalateable to him; but if the government cannot carry its 
measures: by the instrumentality of the legislature, and does not choose 
to wesign, it. is not at liberty to carry them with pike and musket. 
Kitherithe government is strong enough to maintain the law, or it is 
noty-it is therefore self-convicted of treason or incapacity. Be the 
law good. or bad, the same law.protects both tithes and rents; and ifiit 
be not supported in its protection of one description of property, it will 
be soon found too weak to defend any other, At any rate, it és the 
law; «and none questions that, in a free state, it is the duty of a 
goverment to administer and vindicate the laws, and that a contrary 
conduct is evidence conclusive of impotence or treachery. 

The sum of the matter is this; there is a popish persecution in 





* As this assertion involves so horrible a state of facts as scarcely to be credited; 
we present our readcrs with a document which will prove it. Many more might 
be adduced, but this one is quite sufficient for its purpose. 

Copy of a letter from George Farren, Esq. president Director of the Asylum Life 
Otlice, to M. Mortimer, Esq. of Waterford :— 

“ Asyluni Foreign and Domestic Life Office, 70, Cornhill, and 
5, Waterloo Place, London, 31st Dee. 1834, : 
Rev. W. Frazer, 3004 ; 
“ Dean Sirx,+~This proposal may be completed; the payment will be 112. 7s. 3d, 


premium; and W.stamp. Zhe policy will except death by POPULAR VIOLENCE or” 


ASSASSINAMION ; a clause, which the Company now ALWAYS introduces in policies on 


THE LIVES OF PROTESTANT CLERGY IN IRBLAND. 7 
“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ To M. Mortimer, Esq. Waterford. 
VOL. XVIII, NO, Il, P 


“ George Fauren, Resident Director.” 
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Ireland, and government abets it. Surely there is not a more important 
term in the social compact, than that which guarantees security to the 
governed in life, limb, and property. This great article is violated by 
the present government. An entire class of his majesty’s subjects is 
excluded from the pale of the law without the smallest allegation of 
crime. The life of a Clergyman in Ireland is, horrible to say, in 
insurance-office language, ‘‘ doubly hazardous.” What must the 
ministry be which permits it! which not only permits it, but exrults in 
it, and boasts of the “ tranquillity” it has established in Ireland! “ Ubi 
solitudinem faciunt, Pacem appellant !”* 

Can Englishmen be cold in the midst of all this? Are not the Irish 
Protestants men? Are they not Christians ?—rettow-Christians? Have 
they not by one spirit been baptized into one body with us, and been 
all made to drink into one spirit? Have we not a common altar ? Are 
we not one people,—one cuurcu? one cunurRcH by law, and one 
cuurcn by what is before all law,—spirit, conscience, conviction? Is 
not the persecution of their Clergy the persecution of ours? Would 
the Churchmen of Cornwall consider their religious liberty inviolate 
when the Clergy of Northumberland were starved and hunted to death ? 
And why should there not be the same sympathies in English Church- 
men for their suffering pastors in Ireland? Are we to be told that the 
Irish Channel presents a greater barrier to compassion than the broad 
lands of England ?—But if any can be so selfish as to be unmoved by 
these considerations, let them know that such things cannot long 
be confined to Ireland—the spirit of persecution once permitted to 
range at large, will select her localities and her victims at pleasure. 
And we will not be faithless enough to conceal (if indeed, it can be 
concealed) that some formidable blow at our institutions is meditated, 
and very shortly too. On the First DAY OF THE sEssioNn “ business of 
great importance” (so runs the ministerial circular) is to be brought on. 
The meaning of that expression from that quarter is well understood ;— 
but one simple fact is enough to interpret it: the ministry can only 
subsist by the support of the Church’s enemies ; and this can be pur- 
ehased at no lower price than the destruction of our Protestant 
institutions. 

But we are asked, what is to be done? We answer, let Churchmen 
pray earnestly,} and act vigorously. Let them pray that the Lord will 
appear in this her crisis and difficulty, and deliver his church. Let 
them act—peaceably, constitutionally, loyally ; but most firmly and 
decidedly. 

Let christian members of both houses of Parliament allow no con- 
sideration to detain them from their places in the legislature but such 
as they will reflect on with a clear conscience in the hour of death. 
Let them go determined to maintain the integrity of our constitution 
in church and state, whatever may be the real or alleged consequences. 
Let no sophistry, such as first “ broke in upon the constitution,” be 
permitted to open the breach, much less to trench upon the foundation. 

Let tHe Convocation most temperately, but most firmly, imtreat 





* Tac. Agric. Oratio Galgaci. 
.+ We particularly recommend some prayers in the Accession and Gunpowder 
Treason services, as capable of easy adaptation to this purpose. 
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from the sovereign the restitution of their nicuts. ‘The present state 
of the Church is quite reason enough, independently of thousands of 
others, why this essential piece of church reform should no longer be 
withholden. Let the Convocation then act with the determination to 
deliver their souls—let them fairly set the position of the Church before 
its temporal head :—they will not be refused—or, if they are, they will 
have done their duty. 

Let the Clergy petition for Convocation. Let the Church associa- 
tions, lay, clerical, and mixed, do the like. We believe that the 
conviction of this necessity is spreading;—but, be this as it may, one 
thing is clear, that a blow at the Church is meditated—and that if the 
Convocation cannot avert it, nothing else will. 

Of the King’s attachment to the Church he has sworn to defend there 
can be no doubt. His speech to the Bishops, his speech (still uncon- 
tradicted) to the present ministers, when he indignantly expelled them 
his counsels, are quite decisive. These ministers have been driven 
back upon the sovereign by a desperate faction; and if the people 
will but rally round Church and King, they will soon be the blessed 
instruments to “ scatter his enemies, and make them fall.” 

— 
FOREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. 

JEWELs oF THE LATE Princess pe TALLEYRAND.—A curious story 
has been circulating in Paris respecting the conduct of the Archbishop, 
who, after administering the sacrament of extreme unction to the late 
Princess de Talleyrand, carried off a casket of jewels, which, at her 
death, belonged to the Prince; legal proceedings being necessary in 
order to obtain restitution. Perhaps the form under which the decease 
of the Princess is entered in the register of the church of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, will appear equally curious :—‘‘On the 12th day of December, 
in the year 1835, was presented in this church the body of Catherine 
Worlée, widow of George Francis Grant, more commonly known as. the 
Princess de Talleyrand. She died on the preceding evening, in the 
74th year of her age, munie des sacremens de I’ Eglise, in the rue de 
Lille, No. 80. Her obsequies were performed in the presence of 
Mathurin Pierre de Gougsot and Charles Demon (the prince’s steward), 
friends of the deceased. Their signatures are subjoined.” 


Henri pe Ganp.—A bust of Henri de Gand, sometimes called 
Bonicolius, a celebrated theologian of the 13th century, has been 
presented by the Count de Goethales to the Theological Library at 
Ghent. He took his degrees at the University of Paris, and there his 
high reputation obtained for him the title of the Solemn Doctor. 


Tue Betoran Université Lizre, which has commenced its second 
year, progresses favourably. The course has opened with nearly. two 
hundred students, Amongthem is a poor peasant, who is compared 
by his countrymen to Burns, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Duval. 


Renunciation oF Romisu Exrors.—For some years past an Abbé, 
whose name is Helsen, having renounced the errors of the Romish 
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ereed, has zealously promoted Protestant doctrines in the city of 
Brussels. In spite of the most strenuous opposition, and even perse- 
cation of his former brethren, and with scarcely the common necessaries 
of life, he performs a reformed service in an obscure chamber, and fear 
alone keeps many away who would otherwise attend. Some account 
of this Eglise Catholique et Apostolique reproduite & Bruxelles shall be 
hereafter communicated to our readers. 





ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 
Or, the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 
NO. XXVI.—-THE ORGAN AT ST. GEORGE’S NEW CHURCH, CAMBERWELLs« 


Tue instrument at the above church was built in 1824, and is the 
workmanship of that well-known artist, Mr. H. Lincoln, of High 
Holborn. It is one of the first class, and inferior to none of this 
builder’s make, in London; and possesses the following stops :— 

GREAT ORGAN. | 5 Fifteenth. 
. | 6 Cremona and Bassoon 

Stop Diapason. 

Open ditto. } 

Ditto ditto | 

Principal. 

Twelfth. | 
| 
| 
| 


348 pipes. 


Fifteenth. 

Sexquialtra, 5 ranks. 
Mixture, 4 ditto. 
Trumpet. 

Clarion. 

Double Diapason. 


1 Dulciana. 

2 Stop Diapason. 
3 Open ditto. 
4 Principai. 
5 ‘Trumpet. 
6 Hautboy. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


1 
1 


1045 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 336 pipes. 
Choir, 348 ditto. 
1 Dulciana. Great organ, 1045 ditto. 
2 Stop Diapason, 7 
3 Principal. 

4 Flute. Total number of pipes 1729 





The compass of the great and choir organs is from GG to F in 
alt, 58 notes; that of the swell, from C in the tenor to F in alt, 42 
notes; the swell keys then extend to the bottom, and communicate 
with the bass of the choir organ. The quality of tone in this instru- 
ment is rich and powerful. The reed stops are very finely voiced, and 
blend admirably with the chorus. The diapasons throughout the instru- 
ment are good. The double diapason, pedal pipes, possess great 
purity of tone; but the double stop diapason, in the treble, injures the 
effect of the great organ when used in chorus. ‘There are two octaves 
of German pedals, including a G G sharp, and also a shifting move- 
ment to the swell, that takes off all the stops but the dulciana and 
diapasons. ‘We do not consider the organ too large for the chureh, but 
we think the church not large enough for the organ. The great organ, 
when used in chorus, is remarkably brilliant. It would well bear ano- 
ther reed stop, which we should venture to recommend in place of the 
double stop diapason. 





On Dilapidations of Glebe Lands. 


COLLECTANEA. 


Freemasonry. —The following facts connected with the brotherhood 
are collected from the ‘“ Freemason’s Pocket Companion,” a manual 
published by a brother of the Apollo Lodge, 711, Oxford :—St. Alban, 
the first martyr for Christianity in England, was a supporter of the 
mystery ; among the subsequent superintendents, we find the name of 
St.Swithin, King Alfred, and Athelstan. The first grand lodge of 
England met at York in 926, according to a charter from Athelstan. 
From the year 1155 to 1199, the fraternity was under the command of 
the Grand Master of the Knights Templars, whose mysteries and titles 
are still continued. We have yet extant, records of a lodge held in 
the reign of Edward V, at Canterbury, where Chicely, the Archbishop 
of that See, presided; where the names of the master, wardens, and 
other brethren are given; this was in 1429; the king himself was insti- 
tuted. The St. Clairs of Rosslyn were hereditary grand masters of the 
order, from the time of James II. of Scotland till 1736, when the then 
representative of the family being old and childless, resigned it to the 
grand lodge. Among the grand masters in England, are numbered 
Dunstan, " hand the Co: afesack, Gondulph, bishop of* Rochester, 
Gilbert de Clare, William a Wykeham, Henry ViI., Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Inigo Jones, W. Wren, and Dr. Desaguliers. William III. 
was a freemason; so was George IV. and so is his present Majesty. 
In 1717, there were only four lodges in London, who constituted them- 
selves a grand lodge. There are now masons in all parts of the globe, 
who instantly recognize each other. 





LAW REPORT. 
No. XXXVIIL—ON DILAPIDATIONS OF GLEBE LANDS. 
Birnp v. JosepH RELAPH AND WIFE,* 


Cast for dilapidations. The firstand ina good and husbandlike manner, and 
second counts stated the parsonage according to the custom of the country 
house, &c. to be out of repair. The where the said landsare situate, to their 
third count stated, that bythe lawand — successors; and that if such vicars do 
custom of England, the Vicars of this leave such lands to theirsuccessors im- 
kingdom for the time being ought not _ poverished, damaged, or lessened in va- 
to manage, use, or cultivate the lands —_lue by reason of having been managed, 
of and belonging to their respective used, and cultivated in a bad and 
vicarages, nor ought they to suffer unhasbandlike manner, and net ac- 
or permit the same to be managed, cording to the custom of the country 
used, or cultivated otherwise than in where the said lands are situate, then 
a good and husbandiike manner, and _ the executors or administrators of the 
according to the custom of the coun- goods and chattels‘of such Vicars, after 
try where the said lands are situate; their deaths, having sufficient of the 
andsuch Vicarsought to leave the said — goods and chattels of such Vicars, are 
ands managed, used, and cultivated bound and ought to satisfy so much as 


= Neglect to cultivate the Glebe Land ina husbandlike manner, is not a dilapi- 
dation for which an incumbent can recover. 
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shall be necessary to be expended or 
paid for repairing the damage done to 
the said lands by reason of their being 
s0 impoverished, damaged, or lessened 
in value by such improper manage- 
ment, usage, and cultivation. It then 
stated that W. Smith, deceased, in his 
lifetime was Vicar of Ainstable, in the 
county of Cumberland, and was seised, 
in right of the vicarage, of certain lands 
in that county, and died; that the 
plaintiff after his death, to wit, on, &c. 
was presented, admitted, instituted, 
and inducted into the said vicarage, 
and thereby became Vicar of the pa- 
rish church of Ainstable, and the next 
successor of the said W. Smith; that 
at the time of his death the lands were 
and still are greatly damaged and less- 
ened in value by reason of the same 
having been used, managed, and cul- 
tivated during the lifetime of the said 
W. Smith, and whilst he was such 
Vicar, in a bad and unhusbandlike 
manner, and contrary to the custom 
of the country where they were situate, 
and having been wrongfully left so im- 
poverished, damaged, and lessened in 
value by the said W. Smith, at the time 
of his death, &c. At the trial before 
Gurney B., at the Carlisle Spring as- 
sizes 1833, it appeared that the lands 
belonging to the vicarage consisted of 
ancient glebe land, and of lands allotted 
in lieu of tithes, under an inclosure act 
passed in 1820. The learned Judge 
refused to receive evidence that the 
allotments under the inclosure act had 
been impoverished by bad husbandry, 
butyave leave to the plaintiff to move 
to enter a verdict, if the Court thought 
the evidence admissible, for such an 
amount as should be certified by an 
arbitrator. 

Coltman now moved accordingly. 
The action for dilapidations is founded 
on the common law, by which the in- 
cumbent of a living is required to leave 
the premises belonging to it in the 
same state he ought to keep them in, 
so that his successor may have the 
same beneficial enjoyment of them 
which he had. It is true that such 
actions are usually brought in respect 
of the buildings not being in that state 
of repair which the incumbent ought 
to have kept them in, and there is no 
express authority for saying, that such 


an action is maintainahle against the 
executors of a deceased incumbent for 
not cultivating the ands ina husband- 
like manner. But the principle on 
which the action is founded, viz. that 
the incumbent for the time being should 
have the beneficial use of the property 
belonging to the living, extends to the 
glebe lands as well as to the buildings ; 
for, it is quite clear, that the successor 
will not have that beneficial enjoyment 
of the glebe lands which he ought to 
have, if his predecessor has not culti- 
vated them in a husbandlike manner, 
In Liford’s case itis said, “* Ifa parson 
of a church, and one A., are tenants in 
common of a wood, and A. endeavours 
to commit waste, the parson, for the 
preservation of the timber trees, shall 
have a prohibition against him that he 
shall not commit waste; and the rea- 
son thereof, as the Chief Justice said, 
was, that if the parson of a church 
will waste the inheritance of his 
church to his private use in felling 
trees, the patron may have a prohibi- 
ticn against him; for the parson is 
seised as in the right of his church, and 
his glebe is the dower of his church, 
for of it he was endowed.” And in 
Wise v. Metcaif, where the question 
was by what rule the dilapidations as 
to the rectory-house, buildings, and 
chancel were to be estimated, three 
rules were proposed for the considera- 
tion of the Court; the second rule 
being, that they were to be left as an 
outgoing lay tenant ought to leave his 
buildings, where he is under covenant 
to leave them in good and sufhicient 
repair, order, and condition. Bayley J. 
said, that although the Court were not 
prepared to say that any of those rules 
was precisely correct, the second ap- 
proached most nearly to that which 
they considered as the proper one. In 
2 Gibson’s Codex, 752, in a note upon 
the 13 Eliz. c. 10, s. 1, it is said, 
“ Although, in this preamble, nothing 
is referred to as dilapidation, but de- 
cayed or ruined buildings, yet it is 
certain that, under that name, are 
comprehended hedges, fences, &c. in 
the like condition; and it hath been 
particularly adjudged concerning wood 
and timber, that the felling of them 
by any incumbent, (otherwise than for 
repairs or for fuel) is dilapidation, from 
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which he may be restrained by prohi- 
bition during his incumbency ; and for 
which he or his executors are liable to 
be prosecuted, after he ceases to be 
incumbent.” 

Denman C.J. This is an entirely 
new application, To render the exe- 
cutors of an incumbent liable to an 
action for dilapidations, there ought to 
be something of demolition. There is 
no ground for saying that executors are 
liable to such an action for mismanage- 
ment of the glebe land. 

LittLepaLe J. concurred. 

Parke J. Anaction lies by a land- 
lord against a tenant for the misma- 
nagement of his farm, on tbe implied 
contract between landlord and tenant 
that the latter shall cultivate the land 
in a husbandlike manner. Tere no 
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such contract can be implied between 
the parson and his successor; and 
there is no authority for saying thac 
such an action is maintainable. 

Patreson J, The action against 
the executor of a parson for dilapida- 
tion is an anomalous action, and ap- 
pears like an exception to the general 
rule, that actio personalis moritur cum 
persona. The authorities show that 
such an action is maiptainable, where 
the buildings, hedges, and fences be- 
longing to the benefice are left in a 
state of decay, or where there has been 
a felling of tmber otherwise than for 
repairs or fuel. I am not disposed to 
extend the action to a case like the 
present. 

Rule refused. 
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APPEAL FOR A NEW CHURCH, ST. JOLIN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND, 


We have just received an Appeal 
for the Protestant Episcopalians in 
Newfoundland, which we hasten to 
lay before our readers. 


The town of St. John’s contains 
above thirteen thousand souls; about 
8000 are Roman Catholics, and the 
remaining 5000 are principally at- 
tached to the Protestant Church ; and 
it is for the pcor emigrant Protestant 
settlers in Newfoundland that this ap- 
peal is made to the British public tor 
the erection of a new Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the capital of the 
Island. The present church in St. 
John’s does not accommodate more 
than 800 persons. There are two dis- 
senting meeting-houses—one a Wes- 
leyan, the cther a Scotch place of 
worship. These chapels contain about 
500 in each— thus leaving about 3000 
Protestants without any accommoda- 
tion in a place of worship; whilst a 
second Popish chapel is soon to be 
erected in our capital—and this in a 
colony where the state of society 
equals, if it do not exceed, in igno- 
rance, superstition, and insubordina- 
tion, the worst parts of Ireland. This 
want of church room exists in a town 


where intermarriages betweeu Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are lament- 
ably frequent—in a town where a re- 
sident Roman Catholic Bishop and 
three or four priests are not only most 
zealous and indefatigable in their 
spiritual duties, and endeavour to 
make converts, but where they also 
use every means in their power to en- 
courage the natural superstition of the 
people; and by forbidding the cbil- 
dren of Roman Catholic parents at- 
terding Protestant schools, they 
effectually keep them in that state of 
ignorance which best suits their false 
and idolatrous doctrines. 

A nunnery has been established, 
where a variety of fancy work is taught, 
to induce the Protestant children to 
attend the school attached to the Esta- 
blishment; and no scheme of allure- 
ment or intimidation is omitted to 
ensnare the poor and ignorant into the 
trap laid for them. A number of Ro- 
man Catholic females, called “ Con- 
fraternity Women,” are constantly 
employed about the town amongst 
the sick and dying, to impress upon 
the minds of the weak the advantages 
arising to all who die in the profession 
of the Romish faith, 
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“You who value the religious privi- 
leges by which you are surrounded !— 
you who have found comfort from our 
beautiful Liturgy!—you who have 
families around you, and know not to 
what part of the world Providence 
eventually may ca!l them !—you who 
are engaged in that most interesting 
employment, the Parish Sunday- 
School!—you who there watch and 
pray for your pupils, leading them to 
Curist the Saviour, and the Holy 
Spirit the Sanctifier — looking upon 
them as the headsof future families,who 
may be scattered through the wilds of 
America, or settled amongst idolaters, 
infidels, or scoffers !—you who love the 
Church of your fathers, for which mar- 
tyrs have suffered and bled !—you who 
remember that the Protestant FE pisco- 
pal Church in the United States of 
America, which is now a blessing to 
millions, is a scion from our English 
Church, the fruit of a seed sown by 
English Missionaries, watered by Eng- 
lish bounty, blessed by Him who has 
given heran abundantincrease! To you 
this appeal will not be made in vain 
for funds to build a new Protestant 


Our readers will unquestionably 
remember the beautiful and affecting 
memoir of the sainted Feiix Nerr, 
to which we had some months since 
the pleasure of directing their atten- 
tion. His church is now desolate— 
his flock scattered, like sheep having 
no shepherd—his successor in the most 
abject state of heartbreaking poverty 
—and the pure lamp of Protestantism 
all but extinguished in the High Alps!! 
If the Clergy of our Establishment 
would only subscribe a single shilling 
each, it will be seen, by the subjoined 
most affecting letter of M. Clavel, that 
the gospel light would again shine in 
the valley, which, at present, seems 
doomed to spiritual darkness or 
Popish idolatry; and that our poor 
brethren in the faith would be enabled 
to worship their God and Saviour in 
spirit and in truth, ‘The Right Hon. 
Lord Monson, whose most christian 
and philanthropic testimonial is pre- 





Episcopal Church in St. John’s, New- 
foundland. Two thousand pounds are 
immediately required for the projected 
building, which will be considerably 
enlarged if a generous public should 
put a sufficient sum in the hands of 
the Archdeacon of Newfoundland, who 
has commenced the building on his 
own personal responsibility.” 

We will not weaken the force of this 
affecting address by any observations 
of our own. The Venerable Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, snd 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, have each 
voted the sum of 1002. in aid of our 
Protestant brethren in Newfoundland, 
whose spiritual interests we do most 
earnestly commend to the BENEVOLENT 
consideration of all our readers. Sub- 
scriptions and donations will be thank- 
fully received by Messrs, RivinGTon, 
Waterloo Place, Pal] Mall; Mr, Henry 
Wix, No. 3, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars; Messrs, Banc tay, Lombard- 
street ; Messrs. DrumMoND, Charing- 
Cross ; Mr, Pickerinc, Chancer 
Lane, and at 83, Cadogan Place, Bel- 
raye-square. 
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PROTESTANT CHURCH IN THE HIGH ALPS, VALLEY OF 
CHAMPSAUR. 





fixed to this document, has sét an ex- 
ample which reflects the highest honour 
on the British aristocracy. May it 
speedily be followed, and may every 
one who appreciates the blessing of 2 
pure and undefiled faith aid in so good 
and acceptable a work! 

Subscriptions already received :— 

Franes. 

The Countess of Warwick . 500 
The Lady Caroline Neeld . 300 
The Lord Monson carat tied 
Rov. W.,. Walliams... Tone ctisuc 
Rey. R. Burgess . ..-. . 40 
The Rev. S, Isaacson. . . 25 
Ed. Tyrrell, Esq... -».. +, is,;,; 29 
Mr. P. Cooke, Dorking .. ... 25 

*,* The Fditor of the CurtsTian 
REMEMBRANCER will take chargesof 
any donations. " 

N.B.—At the present rate of ex- 
change the pound sterling is about 
equal to 25 franes, 
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Appeal to the English, relative to the suffere 
ing Protestants of the High Alps. 


In submitting the following letter 
to the attention of the English Pro- 
testants of Geneva and its vicinity, ¢ 
few words of explanation may be 
necessary. The department of France 
known by the name of “ Les Hautes 
Alpes” contains a race of people who 
have never from the earliest times been 
tainted by the errors of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Their locality, their 
sufferings and persecutions, during 
many ages, have (though in reality 
distinctly separate) so identified them 
with their neighbouring brethren, the 
Waldenses of Piedmont, as to have 
brought them but little into individual 
notice, and they have only lately at- 
tracted the attention of the public from 
the striking and meritorious conduct 
of their late pastor, Felix Neff. Since 
his death in 1629, his charge, which 
extended over a district of above 
sixty miles, has been divided by the 
French government into three parts, 
under the superintendence of three 
separate pastors. For the situation of 
the most populous of these divisions it 
is now desired to excite the sympathy 
of the English at Geneva and its 
neighbourhood. To those acquainted 
with the character of Mons. Clavel, his 
statement respecting the parishes will 
be amply conclusive ; butit may not be 
irrelevant to add that in the course of 
last year I traversed the whole dis- 
trict,—thatI am personally acquainted 
with Mons. Clavel,—that every word 
in his affecting Jetter is strictly true,— 
and that if it has a fault, it 1s in not 
placing the distressing circumstances 
of the Protestants of the valley of 
Champsaur in a still stronger light. 
Asmallsum has becn already collected, 
and an addition of above 4000 francs 
is still required. In most earnestly 
entreating the English public to con- 
tribute “ not grudgingly or of neces- 
sily” towards this deficiency, I am 
permitted to state that it has the con- 
currence and valuable assistance of 
the Rev. Richard Burgess, and may I 
be forgiven if I conclude by remind- 
ing of the promise,—‘“ Whosoever shall 
give a cup of cold water to drink in 
my name, because ye belong to Christ, 
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verily I say unto you he shall not lose 
his reward.” Mark ix. 41. 
Genéve, Oct. 8, 1835, Monson. 


_—- 


LETTER OF THE PASTOR CLAVEL, PRO- 
TESTANT MINISTER OF THE VALLEY 
OF CHAMPSAUR, &c. &c. 

To the Friends of the Gospel, and prineé- 
pally to those who dwelt at Geneva. 
Report of the Condition of the Protest- 

ns of the Valley of Champsaur, (in 
the High Alps.) 
Forest, July 14, 1835. 

GENTLEMEN, AND MOST HONOURED 
BRETHREN IN Jesus CHRIST. — 
The compassion of the Redeemer 
for our souls encourages me to lay 
before you the urgent wants of your 
brethren of the Alps,—for there 1s no 
one who has received as a free gift 
eternal life who is not anxious to 
please God by labouring to extend his 
kingdom. You would not wish me to 
conceal from you the distresses of your 
brethren; you would not wish me to 
deprive you of the happiness of reliev- 
ing them. One half of my flock dwell 
in the Valley of Champsaur, which 
was the birth-place of Farel, and lately 
heard the words of the gospel from 
the lips of the sainted Neff, my father 
in the faith, Formerly the Protes- 
tants in this place were numerous aud 
plentifully nourished with the word of 
life; the messengers of the Lord there 
occupied several pulpits, whilst now 
I alone am left to declare salvation to 
these beloved remains of many once 
flourishing churches. 

These brands snatched from the fire 
of persecution, scattered over the com- 
munes of Forest, St. Julien, the plain 
of Orciere, Chabotte, Chaillot, St. 
Bonnet, La Motte, La Fare, and Gap, 
come to St. Laurent to hear the weeks 
of eternal life. The children of these 
beloved brethren, in number about 
140, dragging out a miserable exist- 
ence in utter ignorance, almost roy | 
under the control of Papists, at e 
return of winter are crowded into an 
unwholesome and infectious outbuild- 
ing, forming a semicircle against a 
damp wall, and are ouly able to col- 
lect upon a dirty book a few rays of 
light, obtained with difficulty through 
a little hole, in lieu of a window, fur- 
nished with oiled paper, avd very otten 
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this new species of glazing is replaced 
by straw and rags; and even these 
panes are carried away by the fowls or 
wind. 

Those who learn to write, placing 
themselves by turns opposite an old 
door supported by four pegs fixed ina 
dunghill, find it impossible to move 
without disturbing all the writers. 
Upon leaving this vapour bath our 
dear children ate exposed to an intense 
cold, which very often proves fatal. 
It is in these hovels that an ignorant 
pretender of the village undertakes to 
teach what he does not understand ; 
to form the minds of these young pu- 
pils by the reading of “ “La Belle 
Helene,” “ du Petit Poncet,” or “ dela 
Barbe Bleue,” and enliven their hours 
of recreation by the recital of tales of 
ghosts and witches; no one to speak 
to them of their souls, and conduct 
them to the foot of Him who says, 
“ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” 

Surely such a state of things cannot 
fail to wound the heart of the philan- 
thropist and Christian! My ardent 
desire is to establish a good christian 
school in St. Laurent, with the view 
of drawing thither the greatest pos- 
sible number of children for the im- 
provement and cultivation of the mind 
and heart, and to prepare them to 
fulfil their duties as citizens and im- 
mortal beings. The wife of the master 
will teach the young girls the works 
adapted to their sex, sothat, with the 
expense of one school, I shall have the 
benefit of two: but above all, the 
stable must be abandoned. 

A school-house will cost about 4500 
francs, and I have only nineteen 
hundred ; namely, 800 from the com- 
mune, 100 from a generous English- 
man, and 1000 from the government. 
Next to the house itself, a good master 
is most indispensable, that we may be 
able to attract the children from the 
neighbouring communes, Buta good 
married master will not come here 
for less than 800 francs a year, whereas 
T have only 400 to offer him. Last 
year I made the attempt; I induced 
a good master to come, who succeeded 
in collecting fifty-two pupils, but [ 
am quite assured that, although un- 
married, it is impossible for him to live 
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here with 400 francs. If he remains 
a second year, it will either be from 
gratitude, or devotion to the cause ; 
and if our prospects do not brighten, | 
shall have the grief of seeing all our 
dear children returned to their respec- 
tive villages, and under the guidance 
of ignorant Papists. 

But neither does this embrace 
all the troubles of our brethren of 
the Alps. During the three years 
and a half that I have had the happi- 
ness to be their pastor, I have inha- 
bited a place which is neither barn 
nor stable, although it partakes of both 
the one and the other; inasmuch as, 
from the impossibility of preparing my 
food therein, I have been obliged to 
borrow the table of a neighbour, where 
I am seated beside servants and lJa- 
bourers. The happiness of being in 
the midst of my flock amply compen- 
sated me for these inconveniences, 
This habitation, however, is no longer 
at my disposal—I am compelled to 
desert my flock, to reside in a neigh- 
bouring commune, where I live in a 
public house ; therefore this place will 
be without a pastor, or nearly so, since 
there is not a hut in St. Laurent to 
shelter me. 

But a moderate parsonage house 
would cost about 5000 francs. The 
government has promised to do some- 
thing, provided the commune and de- 
partinent raise the principal sum. The 
department Aas at present done no- 
thing; the commune, being princi- 
cipally Catholics, zill nol do any thing. 
When the Protestants saw that their 
pastor was obliged to remove himself 
to a distance from them, to the great 
satisfaction of the Papists, to whom he 
has become a laughing-stock, they 
opened a subscription, which amounts 
already to 1200 francs, although their 
means have been exhausted by the 
erection of a place of worship, end the 
enormous repairs of the Catholic 
church. Thus in their distress they 
look to their more fortunate brethren, 
in the hope that they will assist in re- 
lieving them from a situation so pain- 
ful and humiliating. 

Accept, &c. &c. 
(Signed) G. J, CLavet, 

Pastor of the Reformed Church of St. 

Laurent du Cros, Gap, 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES, 


8.P.G.~—Bath District Committee. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts was held 
on Tuesday, January 19, at the As- 
sembly Rooms, Divine service having 
been previously performed at Christ 
Church, where an eloquent discourse 
was delivered before the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, the principal resident 
Clergy, and other friends of the Insti- 
tution, by the Rev. J. H. Pinder, M.A. 
late principal of Codrington College, 
in the Isle of Barbados, from John 
vill. 12: “ Tam the light of the world: 
he that followeth me shall not walk in, 
darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.”’ 

At the meeting which took place at 
the Rooms, and which was very nume- 
rously and respectably attended, the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese presided, 
and, after the usual prayers, com- 
menced the proceedings of the day by 
expressing the sincere pleasure he felt 
onevery occasion of meeting his friends 
of this city, and particularly on one so 
gratifying as the present, which was for 
the purpose of conveying to the poor 
in foreign countries the knowledge of 
those truths which lead to salvation, 

The Annual Report was then read, 
and some powertul and instructive 
appeals were respectively made by Sir 
W. Cockburn, the venerable Archdea- 
con Broughton, the Rev. Messrs. Al- 
gar, Seymour, Mount, and Willis, and 
by Captain Muttlebury. The collec- 
tion at the church and at the rooms 
amounted to 781, 15s. 10d. 


3.P.C.K. & s.P.G.— Peterborough Diocesan 
and District Committee. 

AT a Quarterly Meeting holden at 
the Palace, on Tuesday, the 5th day 
of January, 1836, the Very Rev. Dr, 
Turton, Dean of Peterborough, in the 

chair: 

The Treasurer’s and Secretary's 
accounts were laid before the Com- 
mittee ; from which it appeared that 
the receipts ending with the 5th of 
January, 1836, amounted to 206/. 13s., 


which, with the balance of 63/. 188. 7d. 
in the Treasurer’s hands on the 6th 
of January 1835, make a sum total of 
2701. 6s. 7d. 

It appeared also from the Trea- 
surer’s and Secretary’s accounts, that 
the disbursements for the year ending 
with the 5th January 1836, amounted 
to 2301. 18s. 2d., leaving a balance of 
391. 13s. 5d. in the hands of the 
Treasurer. 

From the Secretary's Report it ap- 
peared that during the same year, 358 
Bibles, 188 Testaments, 680 Prayer 
Books, 593 other bound books, and 
4971 unbound books and tracts on the 
Society’s list, were distributed by this 
Committee. 

JouN James, Secretary. 


s.P.c.K.—-JTuntingdon District Committees 


Ar the General Annual Meeting of 
the Huntingdon District Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, on Wednesday, Jan. 13, 
it appears by the statement furnished 
by the Librarian, that 640 Bibles, 404 
Testaments, and 946 Prayer Books, 
had been issued to subscribers during 
the year; whilst of other books and 
tracts 4859 had been distributed, 
making a total of 6849. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Society 
for Promoting the due Observance of the 
Lord’s Day. 


Tue exertions of this Society since 
its establishment in 1831 appear to 
have been very successful. The Re- 
port abounds with many pleasing 
tacts of the good effected, particularly 
in the cessation of labour on the 
Mersey and Irwell Canal during the 
Sabbath. Many other anecdotes are 
related sufficient to show the utility of 
the Society, and to induce those who 
are alive tothe sacred importance of 
keeping the Sabbath day holy to be- 
come subscribers, and thus aid by 
their pocket the benevolent exertions 
of the Committee. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Mmmm mmmmnmes 


DowmeEstic.—The month of January, 
both in the natural and political world, 
affords in general little to interest us; 
and were ic not that the quarter’s reve- 
nue then makes its public appearance, 
we should have little to record in our 
retrospect. 

Sir C. Pepys has been appointed 


Lord Chancellor of England, with the 
title of Baron Cottenham; Mr, Bicker- 
steth, to the Mastership of the Rolls, 
with that of Baron Lanydale. The 
title of Baroness Stratheden, has been 
granted to Lady Campbell, wife of 
Sir John Campbell, His Majesty’s At- 


torney General. 


Absiract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Quarters ended on the 
5th of January 1835, and the 5th of January 1836, shewing the Increase or Decrease 


on each Head thereof. 





Quarters ended Jan. 5. 





1836. 


Increase. | Decrease. 


1836, 





= 


Customs . 
Excise. 
Stamps . 
Taxes. 
Post Office 


Miscellaneous 


Repayments of Advances } 
for Public Works 


£ 
4,305,721 
3,484,200 
1,555,462 
1,633,120 
323,000 

38,447 


£ 


£ 
4,520,415 
3,347,763 
1,619,547 
1,575,646 

345,000 


21,576 





S 


11,339,950 
59,611 


11,429,947 


142,581 


£ 
214,694 


64,085 


22,000 


136,437 
57,474 
16,871 








11,399,561 


11,572,528 











Deduct Decrease . 





Increase on the Quarter . 


210,782 


ge tear” 172,967 














Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years ended on the 
5th of January 1835, and the 5th of January 1836, shewing the Increase or Decrease 


on each Head thereof. 





Years ended Jan. 5. 





en 


1835. 


Increase. 


2 Decrease. | 
1856. } 
| 


— 





£ 
16,936,695 
13,166,055 
2,234 
4,550,614 
1,361,000 
56,919 


Customs . . 
Excise. 
Stamps 
Tawes i «4 
Post Office . 





£ 
18,622,906 
11,544,760 
6,569,309 
8,676,523 


1,418,000 


£ 
1,621,295 
12,925 
874,091 


£ 
1,686,211 





59,866 





Miscellaneous . . .. | 
| 
| 

42,653,517 


Repayments of Advances 390,359 


for Public Works . . 


| 
1 


43,043,876 | 


41,891,364 
538,843 | 148,484 


1,894,642 








42,430,207 


2,508,311 | 





Deditect Increase . 


Deerease on the Ycar 





1,894,642 | 


613,669 | 














University, Ecclesiastical, and Parochial Intelligence. 


Tn Ireland, the usual record of mur- 
der, rapine, and arson, continues; and 
till Daniel O’Connell is sent to a penal 
settlement, or otherwise summarily 
disposed of, and Popery put down by 
the strong arm of the law, what has 
been, will be. 

The subscription for the distressed 
Trish Clergy now reaches 85,000/.—a 
good omen for the Reformed Church ! 

Foreten.—In Spain, the Queen's 
army, under Cordova, including the 
foreign mercenaries, has  sutfered 
another severe defeat. The liberals 
at Barcelona have murdered, in cold 
blood, some two hundred of their loyal 
fellow-subjects ; whilst their equally 
respectable friends of St. Giles’s, 
facetiously known as the Dog’s-meat 
Brigade, have been in several cases 
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suffering the punishment due to their 
crimes ; and from patriots having been 
again converted into pickpockets and 
petty plunderers, have in the most 
exemplary manner been shot, hung, 
and flogged. 

PoRTUGAL.—The Queen is married 
to the brother of ler former husband— 
one of the Cobourg princes. 

France.—The usual rumours of 
plots have been rife, but the Ame- 
rican message appears to absorb all 
other feelings, for Monsieur clearly 
is at a loss to know whether to fight or 

ay. 
In the Northern States the greatest 
activity prevails in the War depart- 
ments. 
** This looks rebeliion, 
Against the people’s majesty.” 


UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
TRIBUTES OF RESPECT, 

Rev. M. D. Durrietp.—The inhabitants of the parish of Wivenhoe have lately 
presented to the Rev. M. Dawson Duffield, an elegant silver tea service, consisting 
of tea pot, coffee pot, cream ewer, sugar basin, tongs, and waiter, in acknowledg- 
ment of his assiduous performance of the duties of his ministry. This must doubt- 
less be highly gratifying to Mr. Duffield, being the second piece of plate he has 
received from the scene of his late labours; a silver cup, purchased by a penny 
subscription among the poor inhabitants and the children of the national schools 
having been presented to him after his farewell sermon. 





Rey. J. F. Doveron.—A most splendid silver flagon has been presented to the 
Rev. J. F. Doveton: the Doveton arms beautifully engraved on one side, and on 
the reverse the following inscription :—* Presented by the parishioners of Leigh- 
upon- Mendip to the Rev. John Frederick Doveton, B.C. L. twelve years their Rector, 
asa small token of the high estimation in which they held him as a zealous minister, 
an upright magistrate, and at all times a benevolent friend to the poor.” 

Rev. ANprew M‘Lean, M.A.—The teachers of the Sabbath schools connected 
with St. Andrew's Church, Ramsbottom, Lancashire, have presented to their much 
esteemed and talented minister, the Rev. Andrew M’Lean, M.A. a rich and beau- 
tiful silver cup, with a flattering inscription, expressive of their deep respect for 
his character, and of their gratitude for his faithful, affectionate, and laborious 
services. 

Rev. Josern Burritt.—The inhabitants of the parish of Masham, Yorkshire, 
have presented to the Rev. Joseph Burrill, Curate of that parish, a handsome silver 
tea-tray, witha flattering inscription, as a token of respect and affection for pas- 
toral superintendence during the term of nearly fifty years. ‘The value of the plate 
is 604 


Rev. Witt1AM Dawson.—A most gratifying tribute of respect for a Clergyman 
has been paid to the Rev. William Dawson, the Curate of Royton, on his leaving 
that place for the incumbency of Rampside, near Ulverston. The inhabitants pre- 
sented him with a splendid silver cup; and it is further gratifying to understand, 
that the Sunday-school teachers presented the same gentleman with a beautiful and 
costly portable silver communion service, in testimony of their great regard for his 
valuable services to that institution. ‘To show the influence of the pastor, and the 
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attachment of the flock, it need only be stated, that through the instrumentality of 
the former, nearly 10007. have been voluntarily subscribed by the inhabitants, and 
usefully expended in effecting improvements connected with the Established Church 
in the village of Royton, during the twelve years of Mr. Dawson's ministry there. 


Rev, C. A. Taurtow.—A very beautiful enchased silver salver has been presented 
to the Rev. Charles Augustus Thurlow, the Minister of Scalby, in Scarborough, by 
the residents of that place and neighbourhood, as a “sincere though imperfect ex- 
pression of the high sense they entertain of his exalted worth as a Clergyman of the 
Church of England.” 


—_—@g—— 


Liperatity or THE CuapTer or Wincuester.—The Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester have manifested their accustomed liberality by directing 1100 bushels of 
coals to be supplied to the poor of the city and suburbs of Winchester. 


Diocese or Satispury.—A General Ordination will be holden at the Palace, 
Salisbury, on Sunday, the 29th day of May, 1836. Candidates for Deacons’ orders, 
who intend to offer themselves for Ordination at that time, are hereby informed that 
they are to attend at the Palace, for their first examination, on Tuesday, the 23d 
day of February next, at ten o’clock in the morning. 

The candidates may be informed of the books and subjects in which they will 
be then examined, by applying to Edward Davies, Esq. Registry, Close, Salisbury, 
to whom a nomination to a cure (in which is to be inserted the date of the incum- 
bent’s institution and the population of the parish), and a letter from the incumbent, 
stating his reason for requiring a Curate, must be sent forthwith. 

N.B. The candidates must be Graduates of one of the Universities, or examined 
Students of Civil Law, and no candidate will be admitted whose title is a nomination 
toa cure, the population of which exceeds 400 persons, if he is to perform the whole 
duty, or on a temporary title; and no candidate for either Deacon’s or Priest's 
orders will be admitted to examination who does not come prepared with a gramma- 
tical knowledge of such portions of the Hebrew Scriptures as they may be informed 
of by applying as above. 

The requisite papers to be sent in by candidates for Priest's orders are a Testi- 
monium, Si quis, and Letters of Deacon’s orders, if not ordained Deacon in the 
Diocese of Salisbury; which candidates, as well as the candidates for Deacon's 
orders, are to be at the Palace on Tuesday, the 24th day of May next, at ten 
o’clock in the morning. 


Batu Cnurcn or Eneranp Lay Assocration.—In the last annual report of 
this admirable association we find it stated, that in the city of Bath more than 400/. 
independent of the ordinary contributions, have been raised, under a pressing emer- 
gency, for their national schools; whereby that invaluable institution has not only 
been rescued from debt, but two new daily schools are at this time about to be esta- 
blished, and other important measures adopted ; and to this sum should be added 2002. 
anonymously sent to a member of the committee. The subscriptions for rebuilding 
St. Michael’s Church have amounted to more than 1,370/.; and, quite at the close of 
the season, the collection at the churches and chapels for the endowment of the new 
Church at Combe Down, and the building a residence for the minister, amounted to 
nearly 500/.: in short, it may fairly be stated that more than 2,470/. have been raised 
(in addition to the sums annually subscribed) during the last year, for purposes 
immediately connected with the welfare of the Established Church, We are also 
informed, that no less than four new churches have arisen here, been consecrated, 
and filled with congregations, during the short space of five years; one of them 
(St. Saviour’s) having above 700 free sittings; a fifth church is all but up, and a 
sixth is in contemplation. 


Tue Bisnop of GLoucesTeR, by devoting a portion of the revenue of his See to 
the augmentation of small benefices, has, with the assistance of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
considerably increased the livings of Horsley, Upton, Cam, Coleford, and Pauntley. 


Lay-ImMpropriators.—It is a fact, not less true than astounding, that out of the 
eleven thousand livings in England and Wales, seven thousand of them are in the hands 
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of lay-impropriators; and a sum, not less than 150,000/. a year of church prcpertv, 
is possessed by Lord John Russell's father ! ! 


BromsGcrove.—We have great satisfaction in referring our readers to a report of 
the proceedings at a meeting lately held at Bromsgrove, to consider the propriety of 
erecting and endowing a Chapel of Ease in a part of that extensive parish, which is 
far removed (we believe nearly three miles) from the parish church. The Bishop of 
Rochester (Vicar of the parish) took the chair on the occasion. His Lordship an- 
nounced that the Dean and Chapter of Worcester (who are the patrons of the living 
had determined to give 1,500/. towards the endowment, and 100/. towards the 
building. The announcement of this munificent contribution excited warm applause, 
and gave universal satisfaction. It was also announced that the Bishop of Rochester 
and the Hon. R. II. Clive would each give 1002; and it was notified from the latter 
that he should fulfil the intention of his lamented relative, the late Earl of Plymouth, 
who had desiened to contribute to this object. The Rev. J. N. Harward (the Curate 
of the parish), and the Rev, G. A. Jacob (Head Master of the Free Grammar School), 
have given 50/. each. 

Ancubsisnorp or CoLocnr.—The Very Rev. Clement Augustus, Baron Droste, 
at Bischering, Bishop of Colana, suffragan Bishop of Muuster, has been unani- 
nously elected Archbishop of Cologne. 

New Cnuaven ar Epinpurcu--An Edinburgh paper says that the Rev. Mr. 
Candlish, of St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, has received anonymously the sum of 
iwo thousand pounds, to endow the Chapel lately purchased by the St. George's con- 
rregation from the Unitarians. 

Cnurcn Commissioners.—It appears by the fifteenth report of the Commis- 
sioners for Building New Churches and Chapels, that in the whole 212 churches and 
chapels have now been completed, and therein a total provision made for 283,555 
persons, including 155,938 free seats, to be appropriated to the use of the poor. 

Pustic Loan ror a Roman Carnoric Cuarer.—The Rev. C. Buckley, parish 
priest, has got a loan of 600/. from the Board of Public Works, for a Roman Catholic 
Chapel !! 

LIipeRALITY OF THE VotuntTARY SystemM.—Mr. Saunders, a dissenting minis- 
ter at Mile-end, in the course of his sermon on a Sunday evening in the last month 
took occasion to advert to the support given by the various congregations of dis- 
senters in London to their pastors. He said he was placed in a situation in which 
le could speak his sentiments without fear, neither receiving nor expecting to re- 

cive the least emoiument from his congregation; but he must say, in respect to 
ther congregations differently placed, that the support given to their ministers was 
most shamefully penurious. Many of those whose high literary acquirements had 
cost them years of labour, and their friends much money, were paid for their services 
at a lower rate than a menial servant. He knew many ministers, connected by 
their talents and character with the }igher classes of society, who, from the mean- 
ness of those for whom they Jaboured, wearied out their lives in seclusion from the 
world on a miserable pittance. He had known others, for whom the temptation has 
been too strong, and who, by keeping pace with their connexions in society, had 
prepared for themselves trouble and anxiety, and many such had thereby been 
brought to an untimely grave. He thought this illiberality and meanness of spirit, 
so prevalent amongst those who volunteered to support their own pastors, highly 
disgraceful to the character of dissenters ; and if persevered in, would tend greatly 
to depreciate the talents and usefulness of the dissenting ministry, and the character 
of that body generally. 


ORDINATIONS.—1836. 
By the Lord Bishop of Bristol, January 10th. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. 
Carwithen, William Henry . . . (let.dim.) B.A. Worceste: Oxford 
Pullen; Joseph 2 1 1 ee ee ee he he 6UMOA. Fell. Corp. Ch. Cambridge 
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Graves, John . 









Name. 











Ball, W. . 
Bates, J. E.. 
Brent, D. 






Close, E. 
Foxton, J. . 
Gaskin, T. . 
Gibson, J. . 
Gillmor, W. 
Gould, E. . 
Hewson, M. 
Jones,J . . 
Kidd,— . 














Maginn, — . 






Nottidge, E. 
Perrin, M. . 








Shaw, E. B. 





Kingsmill, H. 


Middleton, S. 


Pruen, W. A. 
Rogers, W. . 


| Bromby, John Henry . . . «. . 
Cotterill, Henry . es 8 

Dampier, Robert 
Maxwell, Charles 
Sawbridge, Charles . - 
Smith, Reginald Southw ell ° 
Wilkinson, Alfred 


Buller, Henry John... ° 
Daubeney, Henry William Bowles . 
Emerson, Alexander Lyon . . 
Stawell, William Palmer . . 
Whalley, Richard . 
Woolley, Thomas Lamplugh . 


* -* 


Kinglake, William Chapman. . 
Kingsmill, Henry ° 6 
Riley, Edmund . 
Smith, Robert James . . 
Wilkins, John Sebastian , . . 


. . . . 


Burlton, Francis Jenks. . . 


Phelps, Henry Dampier ar 
Thornton, Charles . . . . . 






Preferment. 


. Rossory 

. Stratton Audley 
. Grendon 

. Emly 


Wix 


. St. Clement’s 


Garston 
Illingworth 


. Sproughton 


Corkbeg 

Little Marcle 

St. Matthew’s 
Chewton Mendip 
Castletown Roche 
Long Stratton 
Black Notley 
Kilsallagham 


. St. Helen’s 





Marshaltown 
Narborough 
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By the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, January 17th. 


PRIESTS. 








Fell.of St.John’sCambridge 
Fell.of St.Jobn'’sCambridge 
B.C.L. Corpus Christi Cambridge 


B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. Balliol Oxford 
B.A. St. Peter's Cambridge 
M.A. Balliol Oxford 
B.A. Jesus Cambridge 


DEACONS. 


(let. dim.) 


(let. dim.) 


By the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


PRIESTS. 


oo 4 « 
. 
. 


M.A. Trinity Oxford 
Com. Trinity Oxford 
B.A. Pembroke Oxford 
B.A. St. Peter's Cambridge 
B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 


Com. Mag. Hall Oxford 


B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
B.A. Trinity Oxford 
M.A, Lincoln Oxford 
B.A. Worcester Oxford 
B.A. Queen's Cambridge 


DEACON, 


PRIESTS. 


M.A. Worcester Oxford 
BA. Exeter Oxford 
‘ B.A. Wadham Oxford 
- « M.A. Christ Church Oxford 


PREFERMENTS. 
The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to pass the great seal of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, nominating the Venerable William Grant 

Broughton, Archdeacon of New South Wales, to the Bishopric of Australia. 


Net Value. 
x 


89 
91 


County. Diocese, Patron, 









Fermanagh 

Oxford Oxford D.&C. of Christ Ch. 
Northam. Peterboro’Trin. Coll, Camb. 
TipperaryCashel Abp. of Cashel 


Essex London L. W. Lambe, Esq. 
102 Camb. Ely Jesus Coll. Camb, 
130 Lanc. Chester R. Watt, Esq. 
140 W. York York Vicar of Halifax 
519 Suffolk Norwich W. Gould, Esq. 
Cork Cloyne Lord Lieutenant 
Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
271 Lane. Chester Manch, Coll. Ch. 
420 Somerset B. & W. W. Kingsmill, Esq. 
Bp. of Cork&Cloyne 
388 Norfolk Norwich New Coll, Oxford 
461 Essex London G. Nottidge, Esq. 
Dublin Lord Lieutenant 
136 Wore. Worc. Bp. of Worcester 
Cork Cloyne 
437 Leicester Lincoln J. Pares, Esq, 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 

Shuckburg,C.V.. Whiteparish 126 Wilts Salisbury R. Bristow, Esq. » 
Speneer, T.. . Winkfield 237 Wilts Salisbury Rev. T. Spencer 
Steblee— . . Royton 146 Lane. Chester Rector of Prestwick 
The King, at the 

nomination of the 

Trustees of Lady 

Harland 


Wayman, W. . Great Thurlow 300 Suffulk Norw. 


The one moiety of the) 
Prebend. of Tyther- 29 } aie’ 
ington, intheColl.Ch. > ~ Wilts Salisbury Prebend of Salisb. 


| of Heytesbury ( ( 
and Horningsham 170 
, 250 W. York York 


Willi , W.. Headingley, P.C. 
Wilson, T. . . Chapelry of Farnley 204 W. York York Vicar of Le-ds 
Wingfield, G. . Pickencote 138 Rutland Peterboro’J. Wingfield, Esq. 


Williams, D. . 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Tue Rev. Der. Burtony.—On Tuesday, the 19th ult. died, at Ewelme, io the 
forty-second year of his age, the Rev. Edward Burton, D.D. Rector of that parishy 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity. We have scarcely 
ever been called upon to announce the death of any individual who will be so generally 
and so justly regretted, not only by his private friends, but by all who are interested in 
the reputation of the university of Oxford, and in the prosperity of the Chureh. / 

Dr. Burton was born on the 13th of February, 1794, at Shrewsbury, in which city his 
father, Major Edward Burton, was then resident. He was educated at Westminster, but 
was never on the foundation; and went to Christ Church as a Commoner, of which 
house he was matriculated, May 15, 1812. Here, his remarkable application, his bigh 
talent and exemplary conduct, were soon noticed, and the consequence was, that in the 
following year a studentship was given him by one of the Canons, on the express 
recommendation of the Dean and Chapter. In Easter, 1815, he was examined for his 
Degree, aud his name appears in the list of that Term in the First Class, both in Classics 
and Mathematics. He took his Degree of Bachelor of Arts October 29, 1815, and, we 
believe, soon after was ordained to the curacy of Tettenhall, in Staffordshire, where he 
resided for some time in the zealous discharge of every duty connected with his pro- 
fession. 

On the 28th of May, 1818, he proceeded Master of Arts, and passed the greater part 
of that and the following year on the continent, visiting every place worthy of observation 
in France and Italy, inspecting the public libraries, collating MSS, and obtaining accurate 
information on all subjects connected with his favourite pursuits. Some idea of his 
research, as well as the extent of his inquiries, and the accuracy of his observation, may 
be formed from a perusal of bis work on the Antiquities of Rome, which is perhaps the 
most useful, and at the same time the least pretending, publication concerning that 
interesting city. 

In 1824, Mr. Burton accepted the office of Select Preacher. His sermons before the 
University were distinguished not more by their theological learning, acute criticism, and 
sound, and at the same time candid argument, than for their unaffected piety, and that 
genuine christian feeling which robs even religious polemics of all their bitterness. 

On the 12th of May, 1825, he married Helen, daughter of Archdeacon Corbett, of 
Longnor Hall, Shropshire ; and never did any union take place more truly founded on 
mutual affection, or one productive of greater domestic happiness. 

Immediately after his marriage Mr. Burton went to reside in Oxford, and soon began 
to take that prominent part in academical matters which his talents and acquirements 
seemed to demand. He was nominated a Public Examiner in 1826. In 1827, on the 
promotion of Dr. Lloyd tothe Bishopric of Oxford, he beeame his Examining Chaplain, 
and the following year was chosen to preach the Bampton Lectures. On the 27th of 
November, 1828, he proceeded to the Degree of Bachelor in Divinity, as a Grand 
Compounder. 

In the summer of 1829, the University was deprived of the able services. of her 
Proféssor of Divinity by the premature death of Dr. Lloyd, then also Bishop of Oxford ; 
and Mr. Burton was immediately nominated to succeed him; and, on his becoming 
Professor of Divinity, he was appointed a Delegate of the University Press. 

VOL, XVIII. NO, II. R 
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It is a consolation to his friends to reflect that, though he died young in years, he had 
accomplished more than many, even active and zealous Clergymen, have been able to 
effect in a long life; and that both his conduct and his resigned death justify their enter- 
taining a firm persuasion that he has now entered into the joy of his Lord and Saviour, 
to whom he had faithfully and unreservedly consecrated all his talents. 


—_—__ 


Tne Rey. Isaac SAUNDERS.—It is with sincere regret that we announce the 
sudden death (Jan. Ist) of the Rev. Isaac Saunders, who has been, for the last 
nineteen years, Rector of the united parishes of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe and 
St. Anne, Blackfriars, London. We understand that the deceased, who was in the 
fifty-third year of his age, left his country house at Norwood in the morning in perfect 
health, for the purpose of preaching in his parish church a sermon on the new year, a 
custom which he has regularly observed during the many years of his incumbency. 
When the service for the day was over, Mr. Saunders evtered the pulpit, and chose as his 
text the following verses from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians : —‘‘ Beware lest any 
man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ ; for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, and ye are complete in him, which is the head of all principality and 
power.” The Rev. preacher, in discussing this text, had described the apt configuration 
of the physical frame of man, for the great objects of motion, respiration, and life, and 
was proceeding to impress upon his audience the necessity of a strict obedience to the 
ordinances of our Saviour, in order that their spiritual frame might, “ through the body 
of his flesh, be presented to God holy and unblameable;” when, on his uttering the 
words, “‘ You will be complete in Christ,” he suddenly stopped short, fell on his breast 
upon the cushion on which his sermon was placed, and then dropped backwards on the 
floor of his pulpit. The alarm of his congregation was excessive when it was found 
that he was unable to rise. Two medical gentlemen who were present immediately 
rushed up to him, and opened a vein ; but the hand of death was upon him: only a few 
drops of blood followed the incision of the lancet, and in a few minutes he breathed his 
last, in that pulpit from which he had so often inculcated the doctrines of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come. He died at twenty minutes past twelve o'clock, 
amid the tears of his congregation. He was a member of St. Edmund's Hall; he was 
matriculated on the 14th of October, 1800; took the degree of B.A., 30th of May, 1804; 
M.A., 15th of October, 1807. 

Mr. Saunders was, indeed, a faithful pastor to the parish that now mourns his de- 
parture. He was known to all, and beloved by all, of every class; nor was there a 
cellar or a garret in the whole district, with which he was not personally and familiarly 
acquainted, nor an inhabitant who ever sought relief, temporal and spiritual, without 
obtaining ali that a liberal hand and the most zealous piety could offer. More than 150. 
have already been raised by his parishioners and friends for the erection of a monument 
in testimony of his worth. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Bedford, T.. . St. Helen’s 136 Wore. Wore. Bp. of Worcester 
Brett, J.. . . Woolferton 212 Norfolk Norwich H. H. Henley, Esq. 
Annexed to the Reg. 
Burton, Dr. E.. Eweilme 556 Oxford Oxford Professorship of 
Divinity, Oxford 
Cattell, Ba . « Berkswell 786 Warwick Lichfield Col. Desbrowe 
Griffith, W.. . Llandwrog Carnarv. Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Hol Fy pony Lincoln Lincoln Clare Hall, Camb 
olt, J cum Brig és , : 
Wickhampton 5 
Leathes, G. R. <and Southwood ‘ NorfulkNorwich J, F. Leathes, Esq. 
cum Limpenhoe 
The one moiety of the 
Prebend. of Tyther- 


ington, in the Coll.Ch. ” | Wilts Salisbury Prebend of Salisb. 
of Heytesbury 
and Horningsham 


Mogg, J. R. 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Putron. 


Moss, A. . . Illingworth 140 W. York York Vicar of Halifax 


Gautby a7 
Mounsey, — Allthorpe 166% Lincoln Lincoln ‘ ge "Your ti 
. A. 3 . 


Witherne 394 
a , : Executors of the late 
Price, R.. . . Eaton, Hastings 280 Berks Salisb. { Rev. R. Price 


Frensham 106 : 
Rogers, J. . < and Elstead 78 Surrey Winches. Rev. J. Colmer 
Kirkeaton 537 W. York York Rev. J. Alderson 
St. Andrew by the Parishi aLd 
Saunders, I. . Wardrobe, and 483 Middlesex Lond. { pera P 
St. Anne’s, Blackfriars Chancellor, alt. 


Sawbridge, J.S. Welford 1,364 Berks} Pec. of D.C. A. Nicholson, Esq. 
Skerocold, J. J. St.Martin’s,StamfordBaron 98 Peterboro’Peterboro’ Marquis of Exeter 
Smithson, J. . Headingley 250 W. York York Vicar of Leeds 
Speidell, T.. . Crick 896 Northam. Peterboro’St. John’s, Oxford 
Scaldwell 357 Mestham,.Seted. { Duke of Buccleugh 


Ss Levey 
tanton, J Monhea 391 Rev. J. Stanton 


Aunsby 209 Lincoln Lincoln Mrs. H. Newton 
Thorold, M. and Heydour 410 Prebend.of Heydour 
cum Kelby in Lincoln Cath. 
F Abington 200 Northam, Peterboro’J. H. Thursby, Esq. 
Thaby, G. A.) Penn 226 Stafford Lichfield Bp. of Lichfield 
Wane, J. . . Whiteparish 126 Wilts Salisbury R. Bristow, Esq. 
Whaley, J. G. . Witnesham 463 Suffolk Norwich St. Peter’s, Camb. 
Williams, W. neem of St. Asaph =}. 451 Flint St. AsaphBp. of St. Asaph 
sceifiog 
Vause, J. . . Christ Church, Liverpool 105 Lancas. Chester J. Houghton, Esq. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Name. Appointment. 
Brown, E.. . . « Clerk in Orders of the Parish Church of Leeds, 
Collett, W..  . . . Head Master of Woodbridge Grammar School. 
Davis, T. . . . . Chaplain of the Worcester House of Industry. 
Hawkins, W. B. L. . Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge. 
Hewson, M. . . . Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
rons, W. J. . . « Curate of St. Mary’s, Newington, Surrey. 
Jones, R.P. . . . Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort. 
Kendall, F. J. H. . Chaplain to the County Gaol at Bodmin. 
Leeder, R. . . . Grammar School, Little Walsingham, Norfolk. 
Lever, J. . . . Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Charleville. 
Lonsdale, J, . . Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 
Randolph, H.. . . Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort. 
Schomberg, J. B.. . Domestic Chaplain to Lord Crewe. 
Simpson,G. . . . Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Tighe, H. U. . . . Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Charleville. 


OBITUARY. 

Name. Appointment. 
Brome, Viscount. . Of New College, Oxford. 
Cockeram,H.. . . Of Kingsdon, near Yeovil. 
Cooper, Dr. J. . . Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 
Hitehens, J. H. . . Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
Sandilands, G. P. . Curate of St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Savage, J.C. Esq. . B.A. of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Spencer, J... . . . At Dronfield, Derbyshire 
Stapylton, J. Esq. . Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Trenchard, W.E. . M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Wiseman, Dr... . Late Curate of Romford, Essex. 
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OXFORD. 


Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees on the following days in the pre- 
sent Term, viz. :— 
= (Thursday, 4 

Thursday, 11 


Thursday, 3 
3 Thursday, 10 
5 Thursday, 18 Thursday, 17 
S ( Thursday, 25 Saturday, 26 

Neo person will, on any account, be ad- 
mitted as a Candidate for the Degree of 
B.A. or M.A. or for that of B.C.L. or B.M. 
without proceeding through Arts, whose 
name is not ‘entered in the book, kept for 
that purpose, at the Vice-Chanceilor’s 
house, on or before the day preceding the 
day of Congregation. 

On Tuesday, February 16th, a Congre- 
gation will be holden, as provided in the 
Dispensation for intermitting the Forms 
and Exercises of Determination, solely for 
the purpose of receiving from the Deans or 
other officers of their respective Colleges or 
Halls the names of such Bachelors of Arts 
as have not yet determined: and their 
names having been so signified to the 
House, and thereupon inserted in the Re- 
gister of Congregation, they may at any 
time in the same, or in any future, Term 
be admitted to all the Rights and Privi- 
leges to which they would have been en- 
titled by the intermitted Forms and 
Exercises, 

And every Bachelor of Arts is desired 
to take notice, that unless he has pro- 
ceeded to that Degree on or before ‘Thurs- 
day, February 11th, his name cannot be 
inserted in the Register of Congregation 
during the present year, 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. William Young, Oriel Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
James Boustead, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Wellwood Stoddart, 
St. John’s Coll. 
Chas. Frederick Baldwin, St. John’s Coll. 
John Budgen, Trinity Coll. 
Rey. William Fletcher, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. John Hughes, Brasennose Coll. 


Fell. of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 
William West Blanford, St. Edmund Hall. 


Permission has been granted to the 
Rev. George Moberly, late Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, and Head Master of Win- 
chester School, to commute the Degree of 


Master of Arts for that of Bachelor in 
Civil Law, with a view to proceeding in 
that faculty. 


ELECTION, 


Mr. John Thomas, B.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, has been unanimously 
elected a Scholar on Mr. Viner’s foundation, 
in the room of Mr. Cripps, lately elected a 
Vinerian Fellow. 


NEW COLLEGE, 


Mr. Godfrey Rolles Lee (from Win- 
chester School) has been admitted Scholar 
of New College. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 


An Election will be held in this College 
on Friday, the 11th of March, of a Scholar 
for the county of Kent. 

All persons are eligible who are natives 
of the above county, and who may not 
have exceeded their nineteenth year on the 
day of election. 

All candidates must appear personally 
before the President on the 5th day of 
March, at eleven o'clock in the morning, 
and must produce certificates of the mar- 
riage of their parents, and of their own 
baptism; an affidavit of their parents or of 
some other competent person, stating the 
day and place of their birth, and a testi- 
monial of previous good conduct from the 
Tutor of the College or the Head Master of 
their School, 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


There will be an election of a Fellow on 
Mr. Michel’s Foundation, on Thursday, 
the 25th instant. Candidates must at 
least be Bachelors of Arts of this Uni- 
versity, who have attained, in point of 
standing, the seventh Academical Term 
from and after taking the said degree, ex- 
clusive of the Term wherein the same was 
taken; and at the most, must be Masters 
or Bachelors of Arts who have not ex- 
ceeded the thirty-fourth Academical Term 
from their matriculation, including the 
Term in which they were matriculated. 
They must also leave with the Provost, on 
or before Saturday, the 20th of February, 
Testimonials from their College or Hall for 
the three years immediately preceding the 
day of Election, 

An Exhibition also, of 60/. per annum 
is vacant, open to natives of Middlesex, 
which it is proposed to fill up at the same 
time. Candidates must have attained the 
full age of fifteen, and not have exceeded 
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the age of twenty years; and, if Members 
of the University, must not have been 
matriculated more than twelve calendar 
months before the day of Election. They 
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must also deliver to the Provost certificates 
of their Baptism, and, Testimonials of their 
good conduct, on or before the 20th of 
February next. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


PRIZE SUBJECTS, 


The Hulsean Prize has been adjudged to 
Thomas Whytehead, of St. John’s College, 
for his Dissertation on the following sub- 
ject :—“ The resemblance between Moses 
and Christ is so very great and striking, 
that it is impossible to consider it fairly 
and carefully without seeing and acknow- 
ledging that He must be foretold where He 
is so well described.” 

The fullowing is the subject for the Hul- 
sean Prize of the present year:—“ How far 
our Saviour’s Miracles were typical of the 
Nature of the Christian Dispensation.” 


The following will be the suvjects of 
Examination in the last week of the Lent 
term, 1837 :— 

1. The Gospel of St. Luke. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. The Hecuba of Euripides, 

4. The First Book of Cicero de Oratore. 


Professor Airy has sent in his resignation 
of the Plumian Professorship. 


The Examination of Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts commenced on 


Wednesday, January 13. 
Classes :— 


The following is an Alphabetical List of the first four 


FIRST CLASS. 


Caius 
Joh. 
Trin. 


Lane, 
Lane, 
Pirie, 


Trin. 
Joh. 
Joh, 
Joh. 


Aldam, 

Colenso, 
Colleson, 
Haslam, 


Joh. | Smith,W. H. Joh. 
| Tozer, Caius 


Clare | 
Trin. bees Trin. 


| Robinson, 

Shepherd, 
Smith, A. 
| 


SECOND CLASS, 


Fisher, Cath. H. 


| Hubert, Christ’s 


THIRD CLASS, 


Trin. 
Trin, 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Joh. 


Adcock, 
Atkinson, 
Bates, 
Bickersteth, 
Chapman, 
Clayton, 


Conway, 
Currey, 
Davies, 
Gambier, 
Hedley, 
Hudson, 


Clare | 
Trin. 
Chr. 
Sid. 
Joh. 
Caius 


Mag. ‘| Turner, S, Trin. 
Joh. | Turner, W. Trin. 
Chr. | Uwins, Joh. 
Cath.H.; Westoby, — Trin, 
Corpus | Whitelock, Joh. 
Trin. | 


| Jones, 

| Lawson, 

| Lynn, 
May, 

Patteson, 

| Tennant, 


FOURTH CLASS, 


Trin. Chapman, Caius 
Christopherson,Joh. 
Clarke, Qu. 
Clarke, J. T. Joh. 
Coleman, Joh. 
Coles, Corpus 
Cooke, Joh. 
Cooper, Pet. 
Cotton, Trin. 
Cousins, Pet. 
Crow, Cath. H. 
Drage, Emm. 
Duncan, Pet. 
Eden, Joh. 
Evans, Trin. 
Everard, Joh. 
Farrand, Clare 


Agar, 
Amphlett, Pet. 
Ansted, Jesus 
Arrowsmith, Trin. 
Ayrton, Trin. 
Baker, Caius 
Bateson, Joh. 
Bell, Qu. 
Bennett, Joh. 
Blackall, Caius | 
Bridgman, Caius 
Browne, Trin. | 
Browne, P. Joh. | 
| 





Calvert, Pemb. 
Campbell, — Trin. 
Carnegie, Cath. 
Chamberlain, Pet. 


| Frere, 
| Frost, 
| Gilbert, 
| Green, 
| Hale, 

| Hardy, 


Joh. 
Trin. 
Mag. 
Joh. 
Chr, 
Tr. H. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Corpus 
Trin. 
Joh, 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Caius 
Pemb. 
| Jennings, ‘Trin. 


| Jeudwine,G. Joh. 


Jeudwine,W.Joh. 
Jones, J. Joh. 
Jones, W. Joh. 
Keppel, Hon. T. Dow. 
Keymer, Pemb. 
Kingdon, Qu. 
Landon, Corpus 
Leygard, Emm. 
Lowndes, ‘Trin. 
Mansfield, Trin. 
Marsh, Joh. 
Meade, Pet. ' 
Milner, Pemb. 
Minster, Cath. 
Moore, Qu. 
Moore, Mag. 
Moore, Caius 


Fellows, 


Headlam, 
Higgins, 
Hillman, 
Hoare, 
Hodgson, 
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Morgan 
Nelson, 
Nicholl, 
Nicholson, 
Osborne, 
Packer, 
Palmes, 
Pardoe, 
Parker, 
Parkes, 
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Joh. 
Joh. | 
es 


Trin. 
Mag. 
Trin. 
Emm. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Corpus 
Trin. 


BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT, January 22, 


| Phelps, 
Pierpoint, 
| Pollock, 
Pulleen, 
| Radcliffe, 


Richardson, 


Roberts, 


Roughton, 


Salmon, 


| Scratchley, 


Simpson, 


Trin. 
Clare 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Clare 
Emm. 
Joh. 
Qu. 


Sparling, 
Swinney, 
Sykes, 

| Thompson, 
| Thornton, 
Thorp, 
Timins, 


Smith, J. I. 


Trin. 
Trin. 
Joh. 

Mag. 
Mag. 


Emm. 


Trin. 


Emm. 


Trin. 


Clare 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Qu. 
Clare 
Caius 


Joh. 


Trapp, 
Turner, R. 
| Verlander, 
Vicars, 

| Walford, 

| Whitley, 
Whitworth, 
Wilkins, 

| Wilkinson, 


1836. 


[Those gentlemen whose names are within brackets are equal. ] 


Samuel Earnshawe, M.A. St. John’s. | 


John Harrison Evans, M.A. St. John’s. | 


MODERATORS. 


EXAMINERS. 


Henry Philpott, M.A. Cath. Hall. 


Alexander Thurtell, M.A. Caius. 


The following Gentlemen obtained Honours at the Examination for B.A. which 
closed on the 22d, and were admitted to their Degrees on the 23d. 


Smith, A. 
Colenso, 
Robinson, 
Aldam, 
Pirie, 
Collison, 
Lane, 
Walton, 
Haslam, 


Ayrton, 


Whitelock, 
Hubert, 
Landon, 
Hudson, 
Tennant, 
Trapp, 


Trin. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Joh. 


Trin. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Chr. 
Corpus 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Clare 


Christopherson, Joh. 


Hale, 
Duncan, 
Verlander, 
Davies, 
Keymer, 


Packer, 
Jones, 
Nicholl, 
Bennett, 
Baker, 
Eden, 


j 


Jeudwine,G. 


Milner, 
Cooper, 


Tr. H. 
Pet. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Pemb. 


Trin. 
Mag. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Caius 
Joh. 

, Joh. 
§ Pem. 
Pet. 


| Conway, Q Trin. 
| Sheppard, § Clare 


| Smith, 
| Tozer, 
Hedley, 


Turner, W, 


| Atkinson, 
| Headlam, 


iy 
| Turner, S. 


Jennings, 
Westeby, 
Marsh, 
Wilkins, 
Colman, 
May, 
Parkes, 
Sykes, 


Coles, 
Fellowes, 
Nicholson, 
Campbell, 





Turner, R. 


Chapman, 
Carnegie, 
Pardoe, ' 
Phelps, 
Heare, 
Hodgson, 
Thompson, 
Thornton, 





Bickersteth, Sid. 


Chamberlain, 


WRANGLERS. 


| Currey, 
Bates, 
Clayton, 
Lawson, 
| Lane, 
Uwins, 
Trin. Patteson, 
Trin. | Farrand, 
Trin. | 


Joh. 

Caius 
Trin. 
Trin. 


SENIOR OPTIMES., 


Trin. Legard, 
Trin. Pollock, 
Joh. Clark, 
Caius | Jones, J. 
Job. Clarke, 
Cath. | Kingdon, 
Trin. Palmes, 
Mag. | Pierpoint, 
Jones, W. 
Cotton, 
Osborne, 
Lynn, 


Moore, 
Amphlett, 


Corpus 
Joh. 
Emm. 
TrH 
Pet. 
Trin. 





JUNIOR OPTIMES, 


Meade, 
Thorpe, 

| Hore, 

| Roughton, 
| Smith, J. 1. 
Wilkinson, 
Cousins, 
Salman, 


Caius 
Cath. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Emm. 
Trin. 


Trin, 
Chr. 
Caius 
Joh, 
Caius 
Joh. 


Corpus | 


Adcock, 


Clare 


Pet. 
Emm. 
Trin. 
Emm. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Pet. 
Joh. 





| 


Nelson, 


| Jackson, 


Joh. 
Joh. 
Mag. 
Pemb. 
Trin. 
Jesus 
Cath. 
Clare. 


Chapman, 
Sparling, 
Swinny, 
Calvert, 
Gambier, 
Ansted, 
Fisher, 


Clare 
Joh. 
Chr. 
Corpus 


Roberts, 
Bateson, 
Green, 
Higgins, 
Timins, Trin, 
Gilbert, Joh. 
Keppel, Hon-T_Dow. 
Frere, Trin. 
Hillman, Trin, 
Crow, Cath. 
Drage, : Emm. 
Manstfield,§ Trin. 
Parker, Corpus 
Bell, Qu. 


Whitworth, Clare 
Browne, Joh. 

Richardson, Trin. 
Pemb, 
Trin. 
Trin, 
Qu. 

Mag. 


Simpson, 
Hardy, 
Moore, 
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The following Gentlemen passed their Examinations on the 22d, and such of them as 


had kept their regular Terms were admitted 


Coward, 
Selwyn, 

Broome, 
Carrick, 
Miniken, 


Jesus 
Pet. 
Joh. 
Caius 
Chr. 
Cath.H. 
Cath. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Mag. 
Corp. 
j Trin. 
Trin. 
Clare 
Joh. 
Qu. 
Cath. 
Chr. 
Joh. 
Qu. 
Trin. 
Jesus 
Trin. 
Mag. 
Trin. 
Caius 


Qu. | Venables, 
Trin. | Ford, 
Tr. H. | Galwey, 
Cath.H. | Barker, 
Joh. Baker, 


Lingwood, 
| Johnson, 
| Duna, 
Harper, t 
Smyth, 
Wright, 
| Despard, 
Cerjat, 
Headly, 


Kipling, Trin. | Awdrey, 
| Stackhouse, 
Halton, Jesus | Bird, 
Cripps, Joh. Wilson, 
Beauchamp, Chr. Wood, 
| Brotherton, 
Dover, Cath. 
Browne, Trin. Upcher, 
Austin, Trin. Yorke, 
Rose, 
Leventhorpe,Jesus 
Coxhead, =‘ Trin. Elwin, 
Gower, Tr. H. 
Dodge, Joh. 
Williamson, Joh. 
Greenstreet, Chr. 
Robinson, Emm. 
White, Mag. 
Campbell, Qu. 


Jones, Trin. | 
Llovd, Trin. 

Mudie, 
Hodgson, ‘ Trin. 

Pealey, 
Roupell, Trin, 
Templer, =‘ Trin. 
Scarlett, Trin. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Greenwich, on the 20th ult., the 
Rev. C. H. Barham, Vicar of Barming, 
Kent, to Elizabeth Maria, only daughter of 
the late William Boyd Ince, Esq. 

Thomas Jackson, B.A. of St. Mary Hall, 
and Second Master of the Western Gram- 
mar School, Brompton, to Elizabeth Pru- 
dence, only daughter of Mr. Jonathan 
Fiske, of the Corn-market, Oxford. 


At Worfield, William Sharington Daven- 
port, Esq. M.A. of Pembroke College, to 
Catharine Louisa, daughter of S. P. Ma- 
rinden, Esq. of Chesterton, Shropshire. 


At Eyton, near Leominster, the Rev. J. 
Sell, of Longhope, Gloucester, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. J. Lang- 
horne, Vicar of Little Grimsby, Lincoln. 


At All Saints’ Church, Leamington, the 
Rev. J. Wilson, of Thickthorn, Warwick- 
shire, to Clara, relict of the Rev. R. Gilbert, 
Reetor of Setrington, Yorkshire. 

At St. Allemands, Derby, the Rev. W. 
Fletcher, M.A. Fellow of Brasennose Col- 
lege, and Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Derby, to Hannah Maria Jane, 


| Berry, 


| Bruce, 


| Harrison, 


| Carrow, 


| Daubeny, 
| Williams, 
| Knightley, 


Johnstone, 


| 
| 


| Mackinnon, 


| Hervey,Ld.C. 


| Mildmay, 


| Day, 
| Hart, 


Caius 
Qu. 
Chr. 
Pet. 
Mag. 


| Cursham, 
Dennys, 
Wardroper, 
Morshead, 
Ibotson, 
Ellis, Cath. 

| Allin, Qu. 
Saville,Hn.P. § Tri. 
Brown, Trin. 
Burdett, Emm, 
Barton, Qa. 
Nurse, Trin. 
Hart, Chr. 
Glaves, Cath. 
Saville, Hon.C. Qu. 
May, Qu. 
Teed, : Jesus 
Holley, Pet. 
Sutton, Emm. 
Greaves, Emm. 
Sharp, Mag. 
Arrowsmith, Trin, 

| Ison, Joh. 
Downing, Cath, 
Smith, Caius 


Thomson,) Mag. 
Qu. 
Pemb. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Caius 
Trin. 
Pet. 
Jesus 
Joh. 
Jesus 
Mag. 
Trin. 
Pet. 
Pem. 
Corp. 
Trin, 
Joh. 
Cath. 
Tri. 
on 
Trin. 


to the Degree of B.A. on the 23d. 
Hotson, 


Mag. 
Percy, 


Qu. 
Cartwright, 


Methuen, 
Leete, 
Burgas, 
Cardale, 


Dayrell, 


Pitts, 


Le Hunte, 
Bayfield, 


Ward, 


second surviving daughter of J. Bainbrigge, 
Esq. of that place. 

At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. G. Stew- 
ard, of Woodbastwick, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Ambrose Coe, of 
Assington, Suffolk. 


At St. Marylebone Church, by the Rev. 
Cuthbert Orlebar, the Rev, Frederick N. H. 
Layton, to Maria Caroline, daughter of 
the late Richard Orlebar, Esq. of Hinwiek 
House, Bedfordshire. 


Rev. George Mullins, Rector of Ditcher- 
idge, Wilts, to Susannah, daughter of Mrs. 
Gardiner, Catherine- place, Bath. 


At West Rownton, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
John Higginson, B.A. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Mary Maria Hester, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Montagu 
John Wynyard, Rector of West Rownton. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Richard Henry 
Wall, of Islington, to Miss E. Gray. 

Rev. S. Massy, B.A. of Hawton Rec- 
tory, Nottinghamshire, to Miss Heywood, 
of Upton Cottage, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. B. Atkinson, Rector of Kings- 
ton, Isle of Wight, to Jane, daughter of 
the late J. Johnston, Esq. of Kincardine. 
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At Hatfield, Herts, the Rev. Henry 
Cotterill, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Anna Isabella, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Parnther, Esq. late of the 
Island of Jamaica. 


At Ambleside, Westmoreland, the Rev. 
John Ellison Bates, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, and Perpetual Curate of Stratton 
Audley, Oxford, to Ellen Susan, youngest 
daughter of John Carleton, Esq. late of 
Dublin. 


At St. Paul’s Church, Bristol, by the 
Rev. Fountain Elwin, Vicar of Temple, 
the Rev. Joseph Cross, M.A. late of 
Magdalen Hall, and Vicar of Merriott, 
Somerset, to Anne, youngest daughter of 
the late Samuel Hadley, Esq. of Clapham, 
Surrey. 

At Burgh, Suffolk, the Rev. James T. 
Round, B.D. Rector of St. Runwald’s, 
Colchester, to Louisa, second daughter of 
the Rev. George Francis Barlow, M.A. 
Rector of Burgh, and of Sotterley, Suffolk. 


At Wymondham, Norfolk, the Rev. W. 
Barker, to Harriet, daughter of Cornelius 
Tipple, Esq. 

At Weston, Herefordshire, the Rev. R. 
Forsayth, of Whitchurch, Hants, to Frances 
Jane, daughter of the late T. Baynton, 
Esq. of Clifton. 


At Lanarbr, the Rev. J. G. Cumming, 
of North Rimeton, Norfolk, to Agnes 
Peckham, of Barmouth, North Wales. 


At St. James’s Church, Westminster, 
the Rev. Charles Rawlins, to Charlotte 
Hill, youngest daughter of the late George 
Rickards, Esq. of Piccadilly. 


Rev. J. Stratham, of Amersham, Bucks, 
to Louisa Maria Berkin Meackham, second 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lisle, Rector of 
St. Fagans, Cardiff, Wales. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 31st December, at Arran Lodge, 
Bognor, the lady of the Rev. John Pearson, 
Rector of East Horndon, Essex, of a son. 

On the 3d January, at the Close, Litch- 


field, the lady of the Rev. Spencer Madan, 
M.A. of Christ Church, of a son. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On the 4th ult., at Twickenham, the 
lady of the Rev. Frederick Sturmer, M.A. 
of Queen’s College, of a son. 


On the 5th ult., at the Grange, Oyster- 
mouth, near Swansea, the lady of the Rev. 
Samuel Davies, of a son and heir. 

On the 5th ult., at Aldworth, Berks, the 
lady of the Rev. J. T. Austin, of a 
daughter. 

On the 6th ult., the lady of the Rev. 
E. A. Waller, of a son. 

On the 7th ult., at the Vicarage, Prest- 
bury, Gloucestershire, the lady of the Rev. 
John Edwards, of a son. 

On the 8th ult., at Harwood, near Up- 
minster, the lady of the Rev. Joseph Clay, 
of a daughter. 

On the 10th ult., the lady of the Rev. 

Benjamin Peile, of a daughter. 
_ On the 11th ult., in Upper Sackville- 
street, Dublin, the lady of Sir J. P. Orde, 
Bart. Gentleman Commoner and B.A. of 
Christ Church, of a daughter. 

On the 14th ult., the lady of the Rev. 
Charles Martyn, of Bolton-row, May Fair, 
London, of a son. 

At Queen Elizabeth’s School, St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, the lady of the Rev. C. Mac- 
kenzie, of a daughter. 

At Warwick House, Cheltenham, the 
lady of the Reve Duncomb Steele Perkins, 
M. A. of Trinity College, and of Orton 
Hall, Leicester, of a son and heir. 

In Dorset-street, Portman-square, Lon- 
don, the lady of the Rev. G. H. Hasker, 
of a daughter. 

On the 17th ult. at Ramsgate, the lady 
of the Rev. C. Baylay, of a son, 

On the 19th ult., the lady of T. Chap- 
man, Esq. of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of a daughter. 

On the 20th ult., at West Wickham, the 
lady of the Hon, and Rev, H. H. Cour- 
tenay, of a son. 

On the 21st ult., the lady of Richard 
Shillitoe, Esq. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of a daughter. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many thanks to our unknown friend for his substantial communication; we should like to know 


to whom we are indebted. 


A Correspondent informs us, that in our last Number, among “ Clergymen Deceased,” the 
preferments enumerated as held by the late Mr. Isherwood were not correct, that gentleman having 


only the Curacy of Brotherton. 
“T. 8.” shall not be forgotten. 
“R.R.” has been received. 


We are obliged by the communications from Salisbury, although too late for the present Month. 





